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THE MARTIN CAR 


The mounting costs of operating the ordinary car and the increasing difficulty 
of finding garage and parking space have created a need for a smaller car of lighter 
construction. 


To meet this need the Martin Car has been designed. It is a two-passenger 
machine, built on entirely new lines. IT SHOWS A LOWER COST PER PAS- 
SENGER MILE THAN ANY OTHER KNOWN MOTOR CONVEYANCE. 


It has a dignified appearance, can be curtained so that the passengers are as 
well protected in all weather as in a limousine, and is as comfortable to ride in as 
a heavy car. 


The Martin can be parked in a hallway, or partly on the curb and partly in 
the street, so that a very small part of the street is taken up in parking. 


It can be garaged in a hallway or cellar or on the roof of an apartment building. 
(Packing case that may be used as a garage furnished at slight additional cost.) 


The Martin is the ideal car for business men to use between their homes and 
offices. 


The doctor, the salesman, the shopper, the golfer, will find it equally 
advantageous. 


IT GOES 60 to 75 MILES ON A GALLON OF GASOLINE. IT_IS SO 
LIGHT THAT IT CAN BE LIFTED BY ITS TWO PASSENGERS. 


The Martin will take you wherever you want to go, regardless of steep hills or 
bad roads, just as fast as any car can safely take you. 


In fact, it is an automobile that has all of the merits of the large, expensive 
cars, and many new advantages. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MARTIN CAR APPEARING 
IN THE AUGUST AERONAUTICAL DIGEST BROUGHT 
SUCH AN AVALANCHE OF INQUIRIES AND ORDERS AS ° 
TO MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO IMMEDIATELY PREPARE 
FOR PRODUCTION ON A MUCH LARGER SCALE THAN 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED. 


WE WILL BE ABLE TO FILL ALL ORDERS, BUT IN ROTA- 
»* TION AS RECEIVED. SUGGEST YOU GET YOUR ORDER 
IN EARLY. 


Catalogue on Request. 
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The new navy airship type J, built by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, recently launched at the company’s 
Wingfoot Lake air station. 
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The monster semi-rigid airship for the United States Army on which construction will soon be started : <Q) 
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New York-Chicago Air Mail and 
Merchandise Service 


HE American Air Transportation 

Company, now in process of in- 

corporation, is the outcome of an 
enthusiastic meeting held in New York 
some months ago, which was attended 
by representatives of the banking inter- 
ests of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia—prominent business 
and professional men interested in the 
world’s progress, representatives of the 
Air Service of the United States Army 
and Navy, the Post Office Department, 
aeronautical experts and others. <A 
committee consisting of Major Charles 
J. Glidden, Chairman, Col. John A. 
Jordan, Col. H. D. Lindsley, Lae 
Brinegar, of New York, and J. B. 
Strauss of Chicago, with Kendall. and 
Herzog, Legal Advisers and W. G. 
Clark, Consulting Engineer, was ap- 
pointed, to consider the feasibility of 
establishing an air mail and merchan- 
dise service between New York and 
Chicago, and instructions have been 
given to the legal advisers of the Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Kendall and Herzog, to 
proceed with the incorporation of the 
company. 

Aircraft manufacturers are in hearty 
cooperation with the movement, and it 
is possible to make the. necessary test 
flights over a period of time with air- 
planes of a carrying capacity of from 
1560 to 4000 pounds of useful load, in 
order to ascertain the class of plane 
best suitable for the service. 

The American Air Transportation 
Company will be officered by men ca- 
pable of carrying on to success any- 
thing they may undertake, and a New 
York and Chicago Air Mail and Mer- 
chandise Service is assured. 

Mr. R. E. M. Cowie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Railway Ex- 
press Co., at a meeting of Aeronautic 
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Executives held in New York, said: 

“The time has arrived for a New 
York-Chicago Airplane Express 
Service. 

‘The possibilities in a regular and 
dependable Air Express and Mail 
Service between New York and Chi- 
cago are tremendous. Such a service 
could count upon the active support of 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany with its widespread collection, 
distributing and advertising resources 
and profitable mail contracts which 
would undoubtedly follow a successful 
demonstration of fast and dependable 
service. 

“Night flights between New York 
and Chicago with express offers the 
greatest immediate possibilities if op- 
erated with airplanes capable of a pay 
load, of from one to two tons. 

‘The best service that can be given 
by rail is by the night express running 
on schedule nearly as fast as the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited. This service 
now consumes thirty-six hours 
(against 7 hours by airplane). That 
is, a Shipment collected some time on a 
Monday would leave for New York or 
Chicago on the night express train, ar- 
riving at destination Tuesday night, 
with express deliveries Wednesday 
morning. 

“The Airplane Companies with no 
ploneer engineering surveys to make, 
no rights of way to acquire, and no 
roadbeds to maintain, with an absolute 
free medium in which to operate and 
with the advantage of a highly organ- 
ized industrial area, have only minor 
initial problems compared to those en- 
countered and overcome with less re- 
sources by the early rail interests. 

“Airplane traffic is at hand, actuaily 
clamoring to be flown as soon as proper 
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The Fokker monoplane type FIII Siddley Puma providing accommodation for five passengers and their baggage. 
K. 


L. M. aerial transport company; built 1921. 
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facilities are provided, while the pio- 
neer railroads had to make tremendous 
capital investments before taking in a 
cent in traffic. 


Mr. W. G. Clark, a prominent Con- 
sulting Engineer, says: “The experi- 
ence of aeroplane transportation com- 
panies now operating indicates that 
planes are being constructed which are 
capable of maintaining established 


schedules under reasonably adverse | 


weather conditions between points as 
distant as Chicago and New York.” 


ONE. PLANE DAILY EACH WAY, 
NEW YORK-—CHICAGO. 


The mileage cost of operation, and ap- 
parent profit will then be as follows: 
The calculated air distance between 
New York and Chicago is 712 
miles. Therefore, one trip in each 
direction each day will give a total 


COE OT 60. sabe bier eae 1,424 
and for a 300 day year an annual 

total 0F Cees} og ow eases aks 427,200 
The cost of this service will be, per 

WAGE es oS Oa, Senge ote ees $1.10 
and for the total annual mileage. ..$469,920 
If each plane carries an average of. 1,500 
pounds in each trip, the total carries 

each day. Will De. Be AS: 3,000 
pounds, and the total for a 300 day 

PCricd: WAIL Bees iS: GORE EA 900,000 
pounds, the cost of which will be per 

ot 1 See ee ne Pee pre Swe Ea. $.522 


If the company is able to secure a 
rate of $.80 per pound, then the 
900,000 pounds will yield a gross 
VEVCNUG OF iii Sadi cade vedas Ce $720,000 
Deduct from this the operating cost .$469,920 


Will leave an annual apparent profi: 

O56 67 CO SAM FOB es ES $250,080 
The investment should not exceed. .$300,000 

(Three Hundred Thousand Dollars) 

To provide for contingencies it is un- 
derstood the initial capital. of the 
American Air Transportation Com- 
pany will be $500,000—with right to 
increase this amount to meet future ex- 
tensions of the service. 
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Aviation Developments in 


the management of the Konink- 

lijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij 
vor Nederland en Kolonién for the 
following data on the operation of 
Dutch aerial lines. 


The “Koninklijke Luchtvaart 
Maatschappij vor Nederland en 
Kolonién” known in England as the 
Royal Dutch Air Service Company, 
was established on October 7th, 
1919, as the direct result of the full 
realization on the part of the leading 
members of a number of large 
banks, business and shipping firms, 
that aviation, as a means of trans- 
portation must be both rapid and 
reliable, and must eventually be- 
come universal. Only a start was 
required and the combination of 
these large banks and_ business 
firms gave birth to the present 
m L. M. 

This company started its activities 
by operating the Dutch-English 
route only. That it proved successful 
was clearly shown by the fact that on 
June 28th this service, which had pre- 
viously been run only every two days 
was extended to a daily service and on 
July 12th to a twice daily service. 


During the year 1920, 54 machines 
travelled between England and Hol- 
land, 345 passengers, 22 tons of mer- 
chandise and 3 tons of mail were 
transported. 


During the last two months of 
1920 the service was extended to 
Hambourg and Copenhagen. 


On April 14th, 1921, the K. L. M. 
reopened its summer service with 
its own fleet, consisting of ten Fok- 
ker monoplanes, equipped with S. P. 
230 H. P. motors and providing ac- 
commodation for five passengers or 
a useful load of 1,000 lbs. 


The regular lines on which a daily 
service was operated, were: Amster- 
dam-Rotterdam-London and _ Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam - Bremen - Ham- 
bourg. At Bremen a connection 
with the line Bremen-Berlin was es- 
tablished. 


In cooperation with the Belgian 
Sneta Company (Société Nationale 
Pour L’Etude des _ Transports 
Aériens) and the French companies 
C. M. A. (Compagnie des Mes- 
sageries Aériennes) and Farman, a 
line Amsterdam-Rotterdam-Brus- 
sels-Paris was opened in May, 1921, 
the C. M. A. and the Sneta running 
a daily service, and Farman an alter- 
native non-stop service between 
Amsterdam and Paris. 


i AM indebted to the courtesy of 


Holland 


By William Knight, M. E. 


The service of the K. L. M. was 
provided for daily with seven ma- 
chines all together flying some two 
thousand miles per day. 


From April 14th to October 3rd, 
when the summer service was 
closed and the German line was 
discontinued, on the Amsterdam- 
London, Rotterdam-Hambourg and 
Amsterdam-Paris lines, 290, 278 and 
433 flights respectively were made, 
a total of 1,000 flights and 4233 fly- 
ing hours, during which a distance 
of some 300,000 miles was covered 
without a single accident and with- 
out injury to passengers or person- 
nel. 

On these 1,000 flights the K. L. M. 
transported 1,511 passengers, 31 tons 
of merchandise and 1.39 tons of mail. 


Interior of passenger cabin of 1921 model Fokker 
monoplane type FIII, used by the Dutch K. L. 
M. aerial transport company. 


The line to Brussels and Paris con- 
tinued being in operation and from 
October 3rd to December 3lst, 1921, 
92 flights were completed on this 
line, during which 153 passengers, 
8 tons of merchandise and 350 lbs. 
of mail were transported. 


The figures representing the traf- 
fic over the K. L. M. lines during 
the year 1921 are: 1664 passengers, 
38.6 tons of merchandise and 1.5 
tons of mail. 


Available figures on the operation 
of K. L. M. lines up to August Ist, 
1922, are as follows: 

From January Ist to August lst 
on the line Amsterdam-Paris 332 
flights were made, 272 passengers, 
10.6 tons of merchandise and 300 Ibs. 
of mail were transported. 

On the line Amsterdam-London 
from April 18th until August Ist 
230 passengers, 30.2 tons of mer- 
chandise and 1.1 tons of mail were 
transported. 
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Thus on 593 flights, covering a 
total of about 112,700 miles, 502 pas- 
sengers, 40.8 tons of merchandise 
and 1.2 tons of mail were transported 
from January lst to August Ist, 
1922. 


An outstanding feature of the 
operation of K. L. M. lines so far 
has been the remarkable regularity 
of the service which has been con- 
tinued according to schedule in any 
weather. 


Also it is gratifying to notice that 
Dutch merchants have not been 
slow in realizing the importance of 
aerial lines in helping the develop- 
ment of their export business. One 
firm manufacturing hats in Holland 
is using K. L. M. lines for export- 
ing to England its entire output. 


On June Ist the Sneta discon- 
tinued its service between Brussels 
and Paris and this service was taken 
up by the K. L. M. which is now 
operating alone the line Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam-Brussels-Paris. 

It is the intention of the K. L. M. 
to continue during the winter both 
the lines leading to Paris and to 
London, with the only difference 
that beginning September lst, the 
Amsterdam-London service will be 
changed from a twice-daily service 
to a single daily service. 


Insurance companies in Holland are 
visualizing the importance of civil avia- 
tion as a new means of transporta- 
tion and, judging from the present stage 
of development of aircraft, have decided 
that it is good business to insure flying 
personnel, aircraft and merchandise. An 
agreement has been reached by several in- 
surance companies to this effect. 


An interesting experiment is being made 
by a large firm of flower-growers in Hol- 
land. They have picked two separate lots 
of flowers simultaneously, and have packed 
one lot in a sealed box, despatching them 
by air to Croydon, with instructions that 
they are to remain unopened and to be 
returned to Holland by air the next day. 
The other lot has also been packed in an 
identical box and sealed, but has remained 
at the offices of the company in Holland. 
The idea is to see what effect the air 
journey in the cabin of one of the Fok- 
kers, with the traces of hot exhaust gases, 
which inevitably find their way into the 
best aeroplane saloons, has on the flow- 
ers. If it is found that there is little or 
no deterioration, says “Flight,” large con- 
signments will be dispatched by air. 
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New York City downtown district. This 
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beautiful photograph was taken by Major Hamilton Maxwell, of 141 West 33rd St., New York City. 
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Aerial Photography 


By Major Hamilton Maxwell 


S it is almost impossible to 

write a comprehensive article 

dealing in any way with aerial 
photography without first touching 
on the seeds from which this in- 
teresting new work has sprung it 
will—even at the risk of boring any 
possible readers—be necessary for 
me to go back as far as 1914 and 
the late war. For it was the demand 
of the various allied staffs for bet- 
ter and more accurate information 
than could be obtained by the Army 
Intelligence Departments through 
their usual channels which really 
gave this work the impetus that has 
now brought it to a remunerative 
branch of aviation. 


Hence the first camera actually 
built for use in the air was evolved, 
which in the case of the British 
R. F. C., was a wooden hand held 
affair which was operated by ob- 
servers, the majority of whom knew 
nothing whatever of photography, 


and whose resultant pictures of the 
high angle oblique or birdseye varie- 
ty clearly showed this lack of photo- 
graphic ability and acumen. It was 
not until the 21st of June, 1915, that 
a camera was first fastened to the 
fusilage of an aeroplane so as to ob- 
tain reasonably correct vertical or 
mapping photographs. The writer 
can well remember the thrill that 
went through all of those present 
when these first negatives were held 
to the light and found to be clear 
and sharp and in every way superior 
from the mapping point of view to 
those obtained by the hand _ held 
camera. 2 : 


This early and exceedingly crude 
manner of mounting an aerial ca- 
mera opened up a new field in map 
making, and one may reasonably 
say that it was from that date that 
aerial photography really came into 
its own, to gradually grow in im- 
portance and usefulness, until at the 
beginning of the Somme operations 
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in 1916, practically no orders for 
even minor activities were ever is- 
sued until vertical aerial photo- 
graphs of the terrain in question 
had been freshly taken and very 
carefully studied. While at the end 
of 1917, and the beginning of 1918, 
aerial photography formed such a 
huge part of the daily program of 
the Allied air forces that over 
200,000 prints enlarged from some 
12,000 to 15,000 freshly taken nega- 
tives used to be distributed to the 
various units on the British front 
alone daily, the majority of which 
went to build up huge mosaics or 
aerial maps, from which all the army 
operations of any importance what- 
soever were plannéd and carried out. 


I do not suppose that less than 
90% of all the thousands’ of men 
employed in this work during the 
war failed to see the vast possibili- 
ties that lay in the successful adap- 
tation of this work to commercial 
enterprises; and from the time of 
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the armistice onward small mush- 
room companies sprang up all over 
this country, Great Britain, Canada, 
and France, most of them run and 
financed by men of small means 
and less ability, and which disap- 
peared almost as quickly as they 
had sprung up, leaving in circula- 
tion in the great majority of cases 
numbers of poorly taken  photo- 
eraphs and what was much more 
unfortunate, a considerable number 
of people, who with their failure to 
obtain the pictures so glibly prom- 
ised, pigeonholed their vague and 
temporary interest in this work in 
some cases -for all time. 

Curiously .enough the class of 
aerial photograph, i.e., vertical, that 
was well-nigh universal under war 
conditions took a back seat in times 
of peace, though everybody con- 
nected with this work knew that 
these were the most useful, and cer- 
tainly the most potential from the 
point of view of revenue, but it was 
well-nigh impossible to get the gen- 
eral public or big business concerns 
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to see this, and the oblique or birds- 
eye picture at last came into its own. 
Most of the world’s newspapers 
commenced publishing practically 
every week aerial photographs of 
this and that and the other thing, 
most of which one had to either lie 
down or stand on one’s head to un- 
derstand or even partly visualize. 

Practically every class of business 
gradually became interested to some 
extent in this type of picture, and 
as better cameras were evolved and 
men of real photographic ability 
trained, the oblique photographs 
have now commenced to take on 
such shape that the pictures of 
landscape and wash drawing artists 
are gradually being used less and 
less, until these people are usually 
only called in to make drawings of 
plants whose owners desire their 
own imaginations rather than what 
is actually there to govern the shape 
and size of their buildings and sur- 
roundings. 

The possibilities and use of the 
oblique type of pictures so obviously 
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Type of aerial photography giving positive information—Scale 1 inch equals 9254 feet. 


(Hamilton Maxwell, Photographer, New York City) 


speak for themselves that it is only 
necessary to look at a few really 
well taken samples to be just as 
“sold” on this idea as the most en- 
thusiastic of salesmen. Suffice it to 
say that such people as the Tide- 
water Oil Co. (Bayonne Refinery), 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
(Sanitorium at Mt. McGregor, N. 
Y.), Hecker-Jones-Jewell Muiulling 
Co. (Mill on E. River.), N. Y. Cen- 
tral Railroad (lines around N. Y. 
City), N. Y. Botanical Gardens 
(views of gardens), Corn Exchange 
Bank (views of their buildings), 
National City Bank (views of N. Y. 
for their foreign branches), San- 
born Map Co. (photos to go with 
and illustrate their Msc. maps), 
Connecticut Highway Commission 
(map of Connecticut highways), 
and many, many others are using 
or have used this class of photo- 
graph (and in many cases the ver- 
tical and mapping pictures as well) 
in connection with their various 
classes of business. 

Slowly but surely the mapping 
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pictures 
more and 


have been coming into 
more prominence until 
now they threaten to put their 
younger brother, the oblique pic- 
ture, in the shade. 


From the rough and ready mo- 
saics made of the various battle 
fronts these maps steadily improved 
in quality and accuracy until it be- 
came possible to cover quite a large 
area of country to a scale of some 
thousand odd feet to the inch, with 
an appreciable error of not more 
than 10% in poorly put together 
maps, or more than 5% in incor- 
rectly or poorly assembled mosaics. 


Due to the fact that the higher 
one flies the stiller the air conditions, 
it has usually been customary to 
make mosaics from an altitude of 
some 10,000 feet and as the type 
of lens considered most suitable for 
this type of work was of a focal 
length of 12” on a film of 18x24 
centimeters, the majority of these 
mosaics so far have been more use- 
ful from a point of view of negative 
rather than positive information. 
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(Hamilton Maxwell, Photographer, 


By this I mean it is easier to see 
what is not there than it 1s to see 
what actually is there, and this in the 
opinion of the writer limits the uses 
of such mosaics to mere wall maps. 

In my humble opinion what is re- 
quired is detail and still more detail, 
and I venture the opinion that very 
soon mosaics, at any rate in the very 
ereat majority of cases will never 
be accepted or even contracted for 
under a scale of 400 ft. to one inch, 
while in the great majority of cases 
an even bigger scale, say 100 feet 
to one inch will be required, and if 
this work is to get anywhere (by 
which I mean be taken up and used 
by the big engineering firms), such 
mosaics will have to be made and 
delivered in this way. 

As one of the great uses of the 
aerial mosaics at present appears to 
be a preliminary step towards the 
choosing of the best line on which 
to start a survey party, this lack of 
visible contours would apparently 
not be any great drawback. For one 
thing the amazing amount of detail 
which is so readily apparent in a 
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New York City) 


Type of vertical aerial photograph giving negative information, taken with a 12 inch lens from 800 feet altitude. 
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properly taken vertical photograph, 
coupled with the fact that in the 
great majority of cases these photo- 
graphs show a great number of 
existing maps to be either so out 
of date and even inaccurate that the 
user almost at once forgets the lack 
of contours so interested does he be- 
come in the comparison of the two 
results. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
facing the aerial map maker lies in 
the apparent inability of present day 
pilots to keep their machines at any 
desired altitude. In many cases this 
is by no means the fault of the pilot 
but due to lack of proper instru- 
ments which will register the correct 
altitude one is flying at irrespective 
of changes in weather conditions. 

At the present time one has to 
depend almost entirely on the baro- 
meter type of altimeter, which with 
a sensitive one will vary as much 
as 400 feet over an hour’s flight and 
if one uses one not so sensitive it 
is difficult to tell within 200 feet 
of just what height one es is 
flying at. 
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When one is using a 12-inch lens 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, a varia- 
tion of 200 feet makes little or no 
difference but with a 20-inch lens 
from this altitude this amount of 
variation makes quite a difference, 
which in the case of a lineal map 
from 5,000 feet (which very often 
has to be done) almost certainly 
spells disaster. 


The writer has now been actively 
engaged in aerial photographic work 
for over eight years, and although 
the business of making surveys and 
maps from the air is admittedly only 
in its infancy, I confidently assert 
that before very long aerial photo- 
graphy will become at least 40 per 
cent if not more of aviation as car- 
ried out in this country; for although 
many engineering firms are still 
skeptical of the passible benefits of 
this work as applied to their busi- 
ness needs, some of these are being 
converted every month and in the 
not far distant future I fully expect 
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(Hamilton Maxwell, Photographer, New York City) 


Panorama of New York City. 


to see aerial photography become 
the generally recognized means of 
making at least 50 per cent of all 
the various surveys and maps in this 
and most other countries. 


Major Hamilton Maxwell, whose arti- 
cle on aerial photography appears in this 
issue of Aeronautical Digest, was born 
in Sydney, Australia, where he lived the 
first part of his life. The war found him 
in England, and as he had to return to Aus- 
tralia to get into the Australian forces; 
he joined a Yeomanry regiment at the 
end of 1914 and finding that there was 
very little chance to get anywhere with 
the cavalry, he later joined the Royal 
Flying Corps. He was the first civilian 
to be given a commission as a photo- 
graphic officer in this corps and was sent 
to France the early part of May, I915. 

Practically all of 1916 he spent in the 
trenches with the second and third Brit 
ish Army, returning at the beginning of 
1917 to England on promotion to cap- 
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tain, where he stayed except for short 
visits to the front in connection with his 
work. For the last 17 months of the war 
he was in charge of all photographic 
training at the Air Ministry, London, hav- 
ing under him some 400 officers and from 
2,000 to 3,000 men, and over-seeing the 
training over the whole of the British 
Isles, Canada and Egypt, so tar as aerial 
photographic work was concerned. 

He was discharged in March, 1919, and 
IQI9. 
Since that day he has spent ten months 


came over here in September, 
in Canada, flying continuously and exper- 
imenting with aerial mapping, cameras, 
etc., during which period he carried out 
two big tests for the Eastman Kodak 
Company on their new aerial cameras, 
including their K 1 and another which 
has not yet been put on the market. 
Since then he returned to this country 
where he started in business for himself 
some 18 months ago, and is now in the 
position of having a business which is 
rapidly growing into something. really 


worth while. 
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Major Hamilton Maxwell, of the British army, who during the war was in 
charge of all photographic training at the Air Ministry, London. 
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Mapping camera extensively used by the U. S. Navy for taking pictures Camera gun mounted on a U. S. Navy aircraft equipped with photo- 
of the coast line and harbors. graphic paraphernalia. 
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Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, 
N. J. Points the Way to 
Commercial Enterprise 


By Lieutenant T. T. Patterson, U. S. N. 


HALL we look to the air for the 
S solution of the vexatious pro- 

blems of transportation which 
today baffle the best minds of the 
industrial, financial and _ political 
world? Is the answer to be found 
in huge ships swiftly cleaving the 
sky and rivaling the leviathans of 
the merchant fleets which traverse 
the seas? 

The Naval Air Station at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, has been de- 
veloped as a construction and ope- 
ration station for the rigid airships 
that are now under construction for 
the Navy. Conceived under Naval 
supervision and brought into exist- 
ence to serve the Naval establish- 
ment, it bids fair to serve an end 
equally important to that of national 
defense. For every problem that has 
been worked out at Lakehurst by 
the Navy is a lesson in development 
to industry and commerce , which 
will follow inevitably in its footsteps. 
Aerial transport had arrived at a 
stage of usefulness in Germany be- 
fore the war which was a matter of 
great pride and hope to those who 
fostered it. The millions in money 
spent and the difficulties and pro- 
blems entailed in the working out 
of the practical airship were borne 
by Count Zeppelin who drew upon 
immense financial resources and an 
indomitable will to succeed. 

And, lacking the personality of a 
man with the resources of great 
wealth and enthusiasm, a project 
such as aerial transportation should be 
fostered by government agencies. 

The air station, as planned and 
rec at Lakehurst, included a shed 


‘of tremendous size for the housing | 


OF ships, shops ‘for repair work, a 
gas plant and tanks for storing the 
gas used for the inflation of the 
rigids, quarters for personnel, and a 
mooring mast where the airships 
could be secured when not in the 
shed and an anchorage for the ships 


oo p08. the field. 


The outstanding features of the 
Naval air station are the shed for 
the housing of rigid airships and the 
mooring mast that has been con- 
structed as a means for securing 
ships temporarily when not in the 
shed. 

The shed itself is an enormous 
structure 800 feet long with an en- 
trance 172 feet high and 253 feet 
wide. The total height of the build- 
ing is over two hundred feet. But 
dimensions cannot adequately con- 
vey the impression of its size. It 
covers the largest space under one 
roof in the world. 

The R-38 was the largest rigid 
airship ever built. It had a cubic 
capacity of 2,700,000 cubic feet and 
was 86 feet in diameter. The shed 
at the Lakehurst station could house 
two ships each with a diameter of 
one hundred feet, and with a cubical 
capacity of five million feet or one 
ship of ten million cubic feet. 

The ZR-l, otherwise known as 
Fleet Airship Number One, is now 
in the course of construction at the 
Lakehurst station and will, accord- 
ing to present indications, be com- 
pleted in June of 1923. The parts 
of the giant ship are being made at 
the Naval Aircraft Factory in Phila- 
delphia and are shipped from there 
to Lakehurst. 

The housing of the fleet airships 
will resemble very much the bring- 
ing of a ship into dry dock and this 
is only one point of analogy between 
the ship of the air and the ship of 
the sea. With securing lines running 
from her bows and quarters and se- 
cured to the docking rails, the ship 
will be slowly conned into the shed. 
As the surface ship takes into ac- 
count tidal and other currents which 
may affect her movements when be- 
ing handled around a dock, or in 
a narrow and confined space, so must 


the airship have due regard to wind 


currents, particularly when being 
placed into or taken out of the shed. 
Her nose must be kept to the wind 
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until it is inside of the hangar, and, 
if a cross wind is running, to the 
direction in which she must be 
headed for the door of the shed, a 
high standard of “airmanship” is 
required to safely bring her into 
“dock.” 

The mooring mast which has been 
erected at Lakehurst is the first to 
be built in this country and is the 
only one of its particular type in the 
world. It rises to 165 feet above the 
ground and affords a safe anchorage 
for the ships which are to operate 
from the station. The mooring mast 
for airships has solved many of the 
greatest difficulties which have stood 
in the way of operating ships of this 
size. The matter of placing a ship 
in a hangar is a difhcult, cumber- 
some operation, involving time and 
a great amount of labor. With air- 
ships ot the size whicn can be use- 
tully operated for commercial pur- 
poses, and such as are now being 
built for the Navy, it is just as reas- 
onable to place the ship in the han- 
gar when not in actual flight as to 
place a battleship in drydock when- 
ever she has occasion to drop anchor. 
With the mooring mast the neces- 
sity for housing the ship is obviated. 

The mooring mast for airships has 
been recognized in years past as an 
invaluable piece of equipment for the 
handling of airships, and as such has ~ 
had some development abroad. Tests 
of the practicability of the masts have 
demonstrated their utility under most 
severe conditions. Airships secured at 
a mooring mast have weathered a blow 
of forty-five miles per hour and more, 
and it is confidently believed by ex- 
perts that an airship moored to a mast 
could ride out even higher winds. 

The facilities provided for the 
handling, stowage and securing of air- 
ships at the station are three fold in 
character. First, the huge shed which 
provides ample stowage space for sev- 
eral ships of moderate size and can 
accommodate two ships as large as the 
largest ever built in the world. Here 
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the oreat rigids will find a safe har- SENNA 
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bor under extreme conditions of 
weather; here they will be taken for 
repairs and overhaul; and, as is now 
the case, here will take place the as- 
sembly of new construction in the fu- 
ture. The mooring mast will be in 
effect the way station of the ship where 
temporary landings are effected for 
discharge and taking on of personnel, 
replenishing of fuel, water, gas, and 
ballast, and securing of the ship in 
moderately heavy weather. And the 
mooring points on the field will find 
use as berthing space in fair weather. 

The station is further equipped with 
a radio plant for communication with 
the ships it is designed to serve and 
with a power plant for the generator 
of electrical power. A complete aero- 
logical station is also included where 
accurate information is recorded on. 
weather conditions in the upper air 
strata, and such information is ex- 
changed with other air stations as a 
service to aircraft. On the*top of 
the huge hangar the New Jersey For- 
est Patrol have been assigned a ‘berth 
from which the surrounding country 
for twenty-five-miles around may be 
observed. 

Three gas tanks, having a total ca- 
pacity of one million thirty-five thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas, are provided in 
connection with the gas plant installed 
at the station for inflation of ships. 
These tanks are also suitable for the 
stowage and accumulation of helium 
gas. 

The complete station gives an accu- 
rate conception of the equipmert that 
must be provided in a terminus for 
airship lines operating on trans-con- 
tinental routes of the future. There MMMM 
would be need for two or perhaps three 
similar stations ‘to serve a fléet of 
ships operating under a commercial 
company. One would exist on the At- 
lantic Coast, one on the Pacific Coast, 
and a third in the Southern part of 
the country. In addition to these, way 
stations would be provided along the 
projected route. The way stations 
could be limited in size by the use of 
mooring masts so that a plot of ground 
2000 feet square would easily provide 
the necessary, space for all facilities. 
On a trans-continental passage, stops 
would be made at the mooring masts 
for passengers and freight, and for 
fuel, gas, and other supplies. The 
large carrying capacities of the ships 
would afford a valuable means for sup- 
plementing express and mail carrying 
facilities, and perishable freight could 
be transported in considerable -quan- 
tities. 

And so the work of the ee at 
Lakehurst is being watched attentively 
by those who are intimately concerned 
with these problems for this is pioneer 
work looking to a future of infinite 
possibilities. 
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4,000 pound bombs used by the U. S. Air Service. Bombs similar to this 
but much less powerful were used to sink the battleships off the Virginia 
Capes last year. 
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Giant airship shed at the naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J., where the rigid srship 
_ ZR-1 is now in course of construction. 
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Motorless Flight 
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Glenn Curtiss tests new glider motorless seaplane in Hempstead Bay. | 
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By Glenn H. Curtiss, of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp; 


HE astounding success of the Ger- 
man, Heutzen, in remaining aloft 
in a motorless airplane for two 

hours and ten seconds opens the door 
to a new phase of aeronautical develop- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century many inventors in various 
parts of the world were building and 
trying out gliders. It was the needful 
preface to motor-driven flight. In 1907 
we constructed and flew several gliders 
of flimsy fabric and wood construction. 
Shoving off from the 300-foot hills in 
the vicinity of Hammondsport, N. Y., 
we glided safely and successfully for 
some seconds. Our gliders were 
equipped with one elevator simply and 
had but little inherent stability. We 
were then chiefly interested—as were 
most of our contemporaries—in solving 
the problem of control. At that early 
date this was accomplished often by 
shifting the body. 


The development and application of 
the internal combustion engine to air 
navigation turned the attention of en- 
gineers to speed, and this interest was 
intensified by the World War, with a 
consequent improvement in mobility 
of all types. Speed, since the ending 
of the war, has lost none of its attrac- 
tion for us, as well‘as for the other 
Allied nations, and in the United 
States, England, France and _ Italy 
splendid advances have been made in 
overcoming resistance and inertia. 


Experimentation along this line has 
been going on since 1919, though the 
flights last year in the Rhone Valley 
were the first public demonstrations. 
The Germans, unhampered as we were 
twenty years ago by imperfect control 
and possessing practical knowledge 
which no one had at that time, began 
immediately with a great advantage. 
But even so, their success is a challenge 
to the rest of the world. 
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Out of gliding and soaring flight 
we can learn how to build lighter, more 
efficient airplanes, and, having built 
them, to utilize natural air currents 
to the consequent saving of artificial 
motive power. The wind tunnel, in 
which scale models of airplanes are 


tested, performs admirable service, but 


nothing can equal practical, full-sized 
trials. 

We are now at a stage in aeronautics 
in which the buzzard and the albatross 
appear prominently. The buzzard is a 
magnificent soarer. In flat country, 
where the buzzard is most frequently 
found, air rises from the surface of the 
earth in waves and sometimes in 
spirals. Frequently I have watched 
a buzzard, with marvelous instinct, 
seek and find “lodgement” in one of 
these spirals and thus be literally lifted 
out of sight. 
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Over the water the albatross is king 
of the air. He is superior even to the 
buzzard. The buzzard is comparatively 
lightly loaded, sometimes only one-half 
pound to each square foot of wing 
surface. The albatross has a wing 
loading of more than three pounds a 
square foot. : 


The German and French experi- 
ments have been confined to hilly areas. 
I believe that the greater field lies over 
the water. The albatross with little 
effort takes off from the crest of a 
wave and rides the winds for hours. 
If we can learn the secret of the alba- 
tross’s instinct we too can soar at will 
over the surface of the sea. 


_ Lhe Germans have very appropriate- 
ly called their gliders “sail planes.” 
Gliding or soaring is simply aerial sail- 
boating in three dimensions. In marine 
navigation we have developed many 
types of craft and methods of opera- 
tion. In the air we have a broader op- 
portunity. By lessening our speed ard 
increasing our load we cheapen air 
transportation and make it more gen- 
erally available. 
dimensions is certain to be a great sport 
—especially over the water. It may 
be that “pedal planes” will supplement 
sailing for sport, but for practical com- 
mercial air transport we shall apply 
low powered engines to the results of 
our gliding and soaring. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corporation has made gratifying prog- 
ress in speed, being the holders of the 
world record of 176.7 miles an hour 
as made in competition. It is constant- 
ly experimenting, however, along other 
lines and has just completed a biplane 
flying boat glider which it proposes to 
try out on Great South Bay within a 
fortnight. 

Our desire is ultimately to emulate 
the albatross—so to maneuver the 
motorless glider that it will take off 
from the surface of the sea. I believe 
it can be done. At first we shall try 
launching from the deck of a speed 
boat or by towing. Our glider is con- 
structed of wood, duralumin and silk. 
Its dimensions are: Weight (empty), 
150 pounds; loaded (one man), 310 


pounds; span, 28 feet; chord, 60 inch-. 


es; gap, 54 inches. Length over all, 
22 feet 11 inches; wing area, 267.5 
square feet; hull, 13 feet 2% inches 
long, 30-inch beam. The hull is made 
of duralumin. The glider is designed 
to fly at twenty miles an hour. 

General Patrick and Admiral Mof- 
fett, of the army and navy air services 
respectively, are watching these ex- 
periments with a view to military ap- 
plication. 

My earnest hope is that America 
can shortly hold an international glid- 
ing and soaring competition. 


Air sailing in three . 
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German glider ‘‘“Vampye,’ 
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Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss was asked if he 
believed speed and momentum were nec- 
essary in order to keep a glider in flight. 

“We do not know how the albatross 
keeps in motion,” he replied. “But we 
are of the opinion it takes advantage, by 
lowering its wings, of puffs of wind to 
give it renewed motion. We know it can 
soar for a considerable distance.” 


The success of the German aviator 
Hentzen and further experiments with 
the Curtiss glider have attracted unex- 
pected and unparalleled interest in Eng- 
land and newspapers are urging the 
British Government to bestir itself and 
investigate along the lines of glider de- 
velopment. 

Admiral Mark Kerr, praising Hentzen’s 
feat, adds: “These experiments un- 
doubtedly have many excellent results. 
A greater degree of control is obtained, 
and by continually experimenting with 
wings, streamline body and new fabrics, 
more speed will be attainable.” 
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winner of the world record for motorless flight. 
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The German Secretary of State Lewald congratulating Martens (left) and Hentzen 
(right) for their record in motorless flight. 
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Prof. E. P. Warner, representing this 
country at the French and German soar- 
ing competitions, returned to this country 
last month after the competitions were over. 


In an interview at the offices of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 501 
Fifth Avenue, Mr. Warner declared that 
probably 4o per cent. of the patronage of 
the score or more of European aerial 
transport lines is American, indicating no 
lack of interest on the part of the Ameri- 
can public. “The outstanding fact seems 
to me to be the necessity for the United 
States to enact without further delay, the 
Wadsworth-Winslow bill, creating a Bu- 
reau of Commercial Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce, and providing 
for regulation and inspection and for the 
development of airways and terminals. 
It is a world-race in the air. We should 
be warned by what other nations have 
done.” 
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Conquering Desert Wastes 


By Richard R. Blythe, Chairman Aeronautic Executives Organization 


ARK TWAIN in 1862 went from * 


St. Louis, Mo. to Carson City, 

Nevada. The part of the trip 
described in “Roughing It’? from St. 
Joseph to Carson City by coach for 
the fare of $150. each, states: 

“Our coach was a great swinging 
and swaying stage, of the most sump- 
tuous description—an imposing cradle 
on wheels. 
some horses, and by the side of the 
driver sat the conductor, the legitimate 
captain of the craft; 
business to take charge and care of the 


mails, baggage, express matter, and — 


passengers. We changed horses every 
10 miles, all day long, and fairly flew 
over the hard, level road.” 


About one hundred miles west of | 


Salt Lake City the travelers entered 
upon an alkali desert. 
miles there was one break in it. There 
was a stage station there. It was 
forty-five miles from the beginning of 
the desert and twenty-three from the 
end of it. 

Follows a description of the means 
of travel across the desert, the best 
transportation that money could buy in 
1862. 

The mules, under violent swearing, 
coaxing, and whip-cracking, would 
make at stated intervals a “spurt”, and 
drag the coach a hundred or maybe two 
hundred yards, stirring up a billowy 
cloud of dust that rolled back, envel 
oping the vehicle to the wheeltops or 
higher, and making it seem afloat in a 
fog. Then a rest followed, with the 
usual sneezing and bit-champing. Then 
another “spurt” of a hundred yards and 
another rest at the end of it. All day 
long we kept this up, without water for 
the mules and without ever changing 
the team. The alkali dust cut through 
our lips, it persecuted our eyes, it ate 
through the delicate membranes and 
made our noses bleed and kept them 
bleeding—and truly and seriously the 
romance all faded away and disap- 
peared, and left the desert trip nothing 
but a harsh reality—a thirsty, swelter- 
ing, longing, hateful reality! 

_ As the latest reports come in on the 
railroad strike, a graphic tale is told 
of the furnace like blasts that sweep 
over the steel railroad coaches as hour 
after hour they. crawl along under the 


It was drawn by six hand- | 


for it was his. 


For sixty-eight 


eee RL Is MRO. 8 


R. R. Blythe, chairman and organizer of the “‘Aero- 
tic Executives of the United States,” whose writ- 
ings are doing much for commercial aviation. 


relentless rays of the sun beating on 
the sand. 

It has been reported that three trains 
carrying about four hundred passen- 


gers were stopped at Needles, Arizona, 


when their crews in compliance with 
a decision of the railroad brotherhoods 
refused to move them. 

Needles, famed as one of the hottest 
spots of the desert, showed a tempera- 
ture of 108°. The indication of Aug- 
ust eleventh showed no relenting on the 
part of the sun. 

Meager information described the 
passengers as sweltering beneath the 
burning desert heat. No cloud in the 
sky, no shade trees on the right of way 
broke the fierceness of the sun. No 
breeze was stirring. 

The Pullman cars offered the only 
refuge, and they, according to the rail- 
road’s custom in crossing the desert, 
had every window and door closed as 
protection against hot blasts from the 
waste lands and flying dust. 

The foregoing stands as a graphic 
example of the present accepted mode 
of transportation—long weary hours 
under the blistering sun as the train 


crawls over the parched and sand cov- 
ered wastes. 

Yet, there is an avenue of com- 
modious travel awaiting any and all 
who desire to glide through the cool 
biue air lanes of the sky, far above the 
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_ 16,000 letters. 


hot beating rays of that molten orb 
which has taken its toll of human sac- 


’ rifice. 


Over this same territory the intrepid 
pilots of the United States Air Mail 


_ Western Division have flown, day after 


day for a period of over two years. 
At the present time mail planes are 


— flying each week day in both directions 
' from 


New York to San Francisco. 
These carry way mail, not through 
coast-to-coast mail. For instance, at 
New York the heavy letter train mail 
leaves for Cleveland at 8:30 P.M. and 
arrives in time for morning distribu- 
tion. Mail received in New York 
after 8:30 cannot reach Cleveland by 


‘rail in time for distribution the next 


day. So this overflow mail is sent by 
train to Mineola, N. Y..at about 4:30 
A. M. and is flown to Cleveland by 
plane leaving Mineola at 7 A.M., arriv- 
ing in Cleveland.in time for early after- 
noon delivery. The load is about 
In other words 16,000 
letters are now advanced one day from 
New York to Cleveland by the United 
States Aerial Mail. All the way across 
the continent and back the mail is be- 
ing now expedited and advanced in 
a similar manner.. 


Weather conditions are exceedingly 
important in regular flying. It was 
only a few years ago when most of the 
flying was done during the still periods 
at dawn ard sunset. That time has 
long since been passed and planes now 
fly by day or night. Developments are 
being made daily that will enable fly- 
ing in all but the very worst of weather 
conditions, and at such times the-other 
existing forms of transportation rail, 
motor cars and steamships will be de- 
layed. The regular Lordon-Paris Air 
Express flew on schedule when the 
Dover boats were not allowed to cross 
the channel. Probably every reader 
has been snow bound on a train. A 
heavy fast train is delayed as much 
if not more by snow obstructing the 
railway and obscuring the signals as 
a plane would be. It is exceedingly 
difficult to keep steam in a big fast 
iocomotive in cold weather, whereas, 
aviation engines are designed to op- 
erate in the extreme cold of high alti- 
tudes. The cost of snow removal at 
the terminal fields is infinitesimal com- 
pared with keeping open the railways. 
Europeans point out the advantage in 
flying in the United States where a 
storm is charted and watched hourly 
for thousands of miles so its time of 
arrival, character: and force can be 
predicted with extreme accuracy. This 
cannot be done in Eurepe as many of 
the storms come in an hour or so from 
the sea or from over a foreign coun- 
try. 
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covered one-fourth the distance of 23,000 miles in 

their first attempt to fly around the world from 
London, on account of a forced landing in the Bay of 
Bengal, that Capt. Hinton is detained in Haiti on his 
flight from New York to Brazil making changes in his 
motive power, and that Capt. Amundsen has not yet at- 
tempted his flight over the North Pole on account of late- 
ness in the season in starting, need not discourage those 
who believe that in the future three-quarters of the trans- 
portation now by land and water will go through the 
air. : 

It was a long time from the birch bark canoe to the 
ocean greyhound; yet a moment of time only, relatively 
speaking, from the invention of aircraft to the flights 
of the Australian aviators from London to Australia, 
the Italian aviators from Rome to Tokio; the French 
aviators from Paris to Saigon, in Indo-China; the Dutch, 
German, French, English, Italian and Russian aviators 
in the remarkable European commercial flying; the Eng- 
lish aviators in making their flight across the Atlantic 
in one hop; the American aviators in first flying across 
the Atlantic; the aviators of the Air Mail Service of the 
United States covering two million miles of flight with a 
high percentage of perfection; the American aviators 
flying across the United States with only one stop, to 
Alaska and return from New York; the inestimable value 
of the work accomplished by the American and Can- 
adian aviators in forest fire, patrol and protection; and 
if space would permit, many other practical demonstra- 
tions in aerial navigation could be mentioned. * 

We will allow the readers of AERONAUTICAL DIGEST a 
respite to prepare them for the aeronautical revelations 
of 1923 which will astonish the entire world. 


The subject chosen by a Baptist clergyman in Lowell, 
Mass., for the first sermon ever preached before a tele- 
phone forty-four ‘years ago, and transmitted to subscrib- 
ers in the city, and to a neighboring city forty miles 
away, on a telegraph wire and before the construction 
of long distance wires, was. “Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times”? 


i HE fact that Major Blake and his associates only 


It is considered an attempt to commit suicide to jump off 
Brooklyn Bridge, and a person performing this stunt is 
subject to criminal prosecution. A law should be passed 
to prevent aeronautical stunts; not only is the pilot guilty 
of an attempt to commit suicide, but the passengers are 
victims of an attempt at manslaughter. 


The-large amount of space given to the aeronautical 
movement by the press of the world indicates that the in- 
terest in the advancement of this great science is rapidly 
becoming universal, and is now receiving the class of sup- 
port given in the early days to the upbuilding of the tele- 
graph, telephone, railroad and steamshin service. 


The magnitude and importance of the Aeronautical 
Meeting at Detroit, October 7-14, 1922, cannot be more 
emphatically stated than by quoting from the advertise- 
ment of the parties directly interested in the affair 
appearing in the September issue of AERONAUTICAL 
DIGEST. 


“The National Airplane Races at Detroit will bring to- 
gether the greatest aggregation of flying craft in aeronau- 
tical history. 

“The United States Army Air Service and the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics have confirmed entry of more than 
fifty of their latest and fastest planes. 

“All kinds of civilian machines will be seen at this flying 
show which will also include the 

“Detroit News Aerial Mail Trophy Race for large ca- 
pacity, multi-motored planes, October 12th. | 

“The Aviation Country Club of Detroit Trophy Race 
for Light Commercial planes, also October 12th. 

“The Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy Race for obser- 
vation type (2-passenger) planes, October 13th. . 

“Other Aerial Contests and Exhibitions, $10,000 in cash 
prizes, $30,000 Gold and Silver Trophies. 

“The events start with the Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy 
Race, October 7th and finally the Pulitzer Trophy Race, 
October 14th, internationally recognized as the speed 
classic of the world.” 

The situation will be strengthened from the fact that 
practical demonstrations of the use of aircraft will be 
made in the long distance cross country flights to and 
from Detroit from the most distant sections of the United 
States. 

The field contest showing the speed and qualities nec- 
essary for aircraft construction for military, naval and 
endurance purposes will be valuable to the manufacturers, 
but any flying with the useless freak machines and the 
stunting, 1f permitted by the managers, will seriously re- 
tard and damage practical aeronautics, and discourage the 
investment of capital in commercial aviation; on the other 
hand, the sane, safe cross-country flying will do much to 
advance aviation and encourage a general use of aircraft. 

The automobile track races for the Vanderbilt Cup were 
a necessity, the builders of automobiles were quoted as 
saying, for mechanical reasons, but did not create a de- 
mand for freak automobiles consisting only of a “chassis.” 
The cross-country tours, however, of the American Auto- 
mobile Association for the “Glidden Trophy,” (eight 
years), created a demand for automobiles which the manu- 
facturers were unable to keep pace with for a period of 
ten years, and did much to cause the building of good 
roads—an everlasting monument to the promoters of this 
class of contest. 


Representatives of the National Air Association, the 

Aero Club of America and a Committee of five hun- 
dred nationally prominent men in all sections of the 
country are co-operating in the preliminary work of 
the Second National Aero Congress to create a permanent 
aeronautic organization which shall represent the thought 
and echo the voice here and abroad, in all fields of busi- 
ness and in the halls of municipal, state and national 
legislatures. : 
\ The people of the United States demand a national or- 
ganization for,the purpose of advancing aeronautics and 
the National Aeronautic Association will be formed with 
a large and enthusiastic initial membership consisting of 
progressive representative men from every section of the 
country. 308 | ‘ 

-This movement alone assures commercial aviation to the 
principal points of the United States before the close of 
1923. 
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(Photograph taken by the K. L. M. Dutch aerial operating company. 
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peace palace at The Hague. (Photograph takeen by the K. L. M. Dutch aerial operating company. 
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Under the above caption AERONAUTICAL DIGEST will publish in each 
issue the names of men enrolled in the AERONAUTICAL HALL OF FAME. 
Men throughout the world who are influential in advancing aeronautics and encour- 
aging the use of aircraft will be entitled to enrollment. : 

Readers of AERONAUTICAL DIGEST are requested to send in the names, 
full addresses, photographs, and statement of present activities of persons entitled 
to be enrolled. Address, Hall of Fame, Aeronautical Digest, 342 Madison Avenue, 


New York. 


AERONAUTICAL HALL OF FAME 


Warren G. Harding, President, U. S. A. 

His Majesty the King, Great Britain. 

His Majesty the King, Belgium. 

His Majesty the King, Denmark. 

His Majesty the King, Siam. 

His Majesty the King, Spain. 

His Majesty the King, Sweden. 

His Majesty the King, Italy. 

Ames, Dr. Joseph A., U.S. A. 

Amundsen, Capt. Raold, Norway. 

Arnott, Charles, Australia. 

Ariza, Hon. J. B., Dominican Republic. 

Bailey, Dr. Chas. A., Salvador. 

Baker, Seymour C:, Nova Scotia. 

Becquet, Lieut., Belgium. 

Bey, Abdul Hammed, Turkey. 

Beynet, Eugene, France. 

Blake, Major W. T., Great Britain. 

Bowring, Capt. Wm., British West Indies. 

Brackner, Maj. Gen. Sir, W.S., K.C., B., 
A.F.C., Great Britain. 

Bradshaw, Frank, Newfoundland. 

Breen, J. L., Australia. 

Brennan, Louis, Great Britain. 

Brownback, Lieut. H. L., U.S. A. 

Bruce, Walter S., U. S. A. 

Butler, Capt. Harry J., Australia. 

Beaumont, Commodore Louis D., U.S. A. 

Carpenter, Clinton R., U.S. A. 

Carrel, Hon. Frank, Canada. 

Cassell, James C., Jr., U. S.A. 

Castillo, Senor Jose A., Ecuador. 

Cecek, Gen. Stanislaw, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Chirifa, Col. Adolfo, Paraguay. 

Clark, W. G., U. S. A. 

Clark, Milton C., China. 

Conde, Sr. Don Joaquin G., Mexico. 

Coningsby, Major H. R., M.I.A.E., M.I. 
Ae.E., South Africa. 

Corbin, H. W., U. S. A. 

Coulter, Dr. John Lee, U.S. A. 

Cowie, R. E. M., U. S. A. 

Crook, John, Esq., Jamica. 

Curiel, A. E. C., Dutch Guiana. 

Curtiss, Glen, U. S. A. 

Colton, Major Sydney, Canada. 

Cutzjar, Capt. A. Zammit, Malta. 

Coffin, Howard E., U. S. A. 

Damme, M. H., India. 

Davis, Hon. J. Wood, British Guiana. 

De Cantruy, Mario Rebas, Honduras. 

De La Fargue, Baron, Tunisia. 

De La Llave, Don Joaquin, Spain. 

Dederick, George L., Poto Rico. 

Denby, Hon. Edwin, U. S. A. 


Dennis, William H., Nova Scotia. 

Dillingham, Walter F., U. S. A. 

Dinshaw, Hormusjee Cowasjee, 
O.O.B.E., Arabia. 

Dines, Tyson S., U.S. A. 

Dowdell, Hon. S. H., Hongkong. 

Dolz, Dr. Richardo, Cuba. 

Duguid, Major Allen A. F. E., India. 

Dumont, Alberto Santos, Brazil. 

Duncan, W: H., U. S. A. 

Durham, Major G. C., Zanzibar. 

De Lacerda, Dr. Mauricio, Brazil. 

De Sarigny, Lieut. Col. Vicomte Rene, 
South Africa. 

De Valenzuela, Ulpiano A., Colombia. 

Hon. Secy. Auto. Assoc., East Africa. 

Erogius, Consul Ernst, Finland. 

Espinosa, Sr., Don Paul, Panama. 

Eustis, Harold C., U. S. A. 

Farnsworth, Joseph E., U. S. A.. 

Faulkner, H. L., Esq., U. S. A. 

Ferguson, Dr. John C., China. 

Ferguson, Wm. G., U. S. A. 

Fichardt, Hon. Arthur E., South Africa. 


M.V.., 


Fisher-Smith, Sir Geo. H., Great Britain. 


Hoes. K.-S, VU. S.A. 

Fokker, A. H. C., Holland. 

Foster, Randall, U. S. A. 

Frazar, E. W., Japan. 

Fretwell, Frank M., U. S. A. 
Froisland, Frois, Norway. 

Froom, Hon. A. H., India. 

Fullam, Rear Admiral W. F., U. S. A. 
Fuld, E., Holland. 

Gage, Louis R., Indo-China. 
Gardner, Major Lester D., U. S. A. 
Garrel, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Great Britain. 
Genton, Maurice P., Martinique. 
Glass, Austin O., Indo-China. 
Hall, James Norman, Tahiti. 
Horsfall, Abram, U. S. A. 

Hawley, A. B., U. S. A. 
Henderson, Charles H., Maylaya. 
Hipwell, Dr. A. L., France. 
Hinton, Capt. Walter, U. S. A. 
Hitchcock, Hon. Frank A., U. S. A. 
Howard, Lee, U. S. A. 

Howard, W. H. L., U.S. A. 

Pres. Aero Club, Italy. 

Secy. Aero Club, Italy. 

Jacobs, Fernand, Belgium. 
Jennings, H. H., U. S. A. 

Johnson, A. H., U. S. A. 

Tordan, Col. John A., U. S. A. 
Kitchener, Major H., Bermuda. 


(Continued on page 164) 
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Pilots of the Air Mail Service for the 
wonderful efficiency maintained by them 
in the transportation of mail under all 
conditions of weather, winter and sum- 
mer Over mountains, rivers and valleys. 


Officers and men of the U. S. Air Serv- 
ice making a cross-country flight in the 
Navy baloon C-2 which shall greatly con- 
tribute to realization of the many advan- — 
tages offered by the lighter-than-air in 
long distance flights. 


Aeromarine Airways, Inc., for the splen- 
did record established this summer over © 
the Cleveland-Detroit line where more 
passengers were carried than over any 
other line in Europe during the same 
period of time. 


Promoters of the great aeronautical De- 
troit meet, which shall take place at the 
beginning of this month. 


Organizers of the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association for their untiring efforts 
in organizing a meeting which shall be 
attended by five hundred delegates. this 
month in Detroit. 


Col. Paul Henderson, 2nd Assistant 
Postmaster General in charge of trans- 
portation for the splendid record made 
by the Air Mail Service which is now 
nearing the two-million miles mark, which 
have been flown without a single delay 
worth mentioning. 


Promoters of Civil Aviation Activities 
in the United States, the worthy succes- 
sors of and men of the same calibre as 
those who organized our present railways 
and telephone system. The organization 
of commercial aviation in this country is 
a task worthy of such men and these men 
are worthy of the undertaking. 


Scientists, designers and pilots in Ger- 
many who have made possible motorless 
flying. German science and German in- 
genuity once more commands the respect 
of the world. 


The press and aeronautical organiza- 
tions in Italy for their untiring efforts in 
boosting commercial aviation develop- 
ments in Italy worthy of the high stand- 
ard of Italian aircraft and Italian pilots. 


European commercial aviation lines for 
the increased efficiency record which they 
have made for themselves during last sum- 
mer. 
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To the Eminent American Basso 


CHARLES LAIRD. 
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Copyrighted by Clint. R.Carpenter, New York City. 
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Ret) OS eS Se ee ee 308 
ES Re ee ee 652 
ag ER. ee ee ee nt 
Be ke Oe AK oa Fe PCR kes 

EE A ee SY: Sara aoe are 3,976 
EE SNS ae ee ae eee 200 
et OE go ka Sins wc ts 5,495 
aerate: Aaermany 2 oe as 1,546 
OR NS Eee eae ee 944 
ge Ee Oe a ge area 30 
©. 21, Holand: ... 20s ey’ 435 
a ooe.. Motadounig. ... wel 170 
I ee 2 ae aig ae een a er 1,510 
BA BUMMER 5, oS Sted Cale 8% 4,345 
et ee, 1253 
dg. a a ner ae 1,122 
0 ASS er eee 1,250 
Mtn PRRORICN So. A... 2a ese i's 753 
ey a 35 
= 30 New Zealand ........... 1,145 
HR BO ee 1,458 
PE ee gt ars eae 30 
= 33: Strait-Settlements....... 303 
De Sl ROE Se cate ser os ae 21 
Re ge OS ae eee Sine 1,540 
G36. -Switeediand i 7i=. ise. 1,097 
Se Shiota es. ci, ee ees 797 
B See Lined, States oats cece < 7,977 
5 39 Wales) eves per ereeee ri 549 
a i eae peer meraemtame ss 46,528 
2 *Includes Tasmania. 

= **Tncludes Palestine. 

= above tour by aircraft. 
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The Following Is an Abstract on the 
Around the World flight, from Mr. E. 


W. Frazar, World’s Board Commissioner | 


for Japan and Corea, which appeared in 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. 

After having covered more than 7,000 
miles in their flight around the globe, the 
longest airplane trip ever attempted, Ma- 
jor W. T. Blake, the daring British avia- 
tor, and his two flying companions have 
abandoned their world flight due to their 
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MAJOR GLIDDEN’S REMARKABLE TOUR OF THE WORLD 
WITH THE AUTOMOBILE 


When this tour was conceived many people said it was impossible. Re- 
cent progress in the aircraft industry makes it possible to accomplish the 


This automobile tour occupied the better part of eight years; with 
aircraft allowing for stops to see the country, it can be made in eight months. 


Tour commenced at London in 
1901, completed in 1908. 


First to take automobile around 
the world (twice). 


Miles driven upon railways, as a 
special train under 500 train orders 
included in total mileage: 


Minneapolis to Vancouver. 

Chicago to Mexico City. 

Soo and Canadian Pacific..... 1,803 
Rock Island 
Fort Worth & Denver........ 82 


Int’l & Great Northern....... 837 
Nat’l Lines of Mexico........ 753 
Totak: tev a ae 6,775 


To make the drive of 46,528 miles 
in 39 countries, motored 377 days, 
twice encircling the Globe, crossing 
the Arctic Circle in Sweden, reach- 
ing the most southerly road in the 
world in New Zealand. 


Car used, Napier, London. 


Tires, Dunlop, London. 
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inability to secure a new seaplane for their 
plane wrecked a few days ago, off the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal near the city of Chit- 
tagong, India. The flyers will return to 
England immediately. 


The information that this the first at-., 


tempt ever made to fly around the world 
has failed was received here yesterday 
morning by Lieutenant-Colonel Louis E. 
Broome, a member of the party of world 
flyers when they hopped off from Croy- 
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don, England, May 24, who came to the 
Orient to make arrangements for the 
flight from Yokohama to Vancouver. The 
cable message received by Colonel Broome 
gives few details of the situation. 


It is impossible to replace this plane 
in India and to wait until another has 
been sent out from England would so 
greatly delay the party that they would 
be forced to attempt to fly over the most 
difficult part of the journey in the most 
unfavorable season of the year, according 
to Colonel Broome, who states that this is 
impossible. Consequently the flight has 
been abandoned. The British airman now 
in Tokyo states that to attempt to fly 
over the Pacific later in the year than 
early September would be suicidal due to 
the heavy fogs which exist practically all 
the time over the Northern Pacific and 
also because of the high winds which may 
be expected a great part of the time. 


Major Blake upon his arrival at Cal- 
cutta was forced to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis. He abandoned the trip 
and instructed Captains Macmillan and 
Malins to proceed in the seaplane which 
was there waiting for them and which 
was to have been used as far as Van- 
couver. When they were near Chittagong 
and flying over the sea they were over- 
taken by a strong wind and the machine 
was wrecked. They were forced to float 
about on the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
for several hours, but were finally picked 
up by a passing ship and taken to Chit- 
tagong. As soon as Major Blake suff- 
ciently recovers the entire party will re- 
turn to England. 

Colonel Broome arrived in Japan a week 
ago yesterday, coming by way of America. 
He had completed all arrangements for 
the flight of his companions across Japan 
and the Northern Pacific Ocean and had 
they been able to come this far they 
would have found every detail of their 
flight in this part of the world carefully 
worked out. Full equipment for their 
flight through northern latitudes would 
have been awaiting them in Yokohama. 

Prominent among the materials pre- 
pared for the men had they started across 
the Pacific by way of Kamchatka, the 
Kommardorski Islands, the Aleutian Is- 
lands and South-East Alaska is a map 30 
feet long and 18 inches wide which shows 
in details every bit of water the aviator 
would have to pass over, every island and 
stretch of mainland in the vicinity and 
every little bay and inlet into which the 
aviators might have reason to enter. This 
detailed chart, which would have been the 
guide book for Captain Macmillan and 
Captain Malins in this part of the world, 


was prepared by Colonel Broome while he 
was enroute to Japan. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world and is to the scale 
of one to a million, one inch upon it rep- 
resenting 15.7829 miles of the land which 
it pictures. 

Had the chart been used it would have 
been torn to pieces as the plane pro- 
gressed. It is mounted on a short stick 
and rolled. As the pilot directed the 
course of the plane and unrolled the map 
as they went along he would have torn 
off the used portion. When the party ar- 
rived at Vancouver there would have been 
nothing left but the stick to which it is 
attached. The map was made by taking 
12 ordinary maps of this area, all of which 
were drawn to a different scale. They 
were reduced to a common scale and then 
enlarged to the desired scale. 

In addition full equipment in the way 
of clothing for the flyers, safety devices of 
several kinds, arrangements for distribut- 
ing fuel and the chartering of a special 
trawler which was to have proceeded 
across to Vancouver along the same route 
as the flyers were provided. Spare parts 
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for the plane have been provided and full 
plans made for supplying an adequate 
amount of high grade fuel. Two sleep- 
ing bags had been ordered for use in the 
cold regions. 


Meets Cordial Support Here 


A collapsible boat was also to have 
been carried in the big Fairey plane had 
it hopped off from Japan. It is six feet 
long, weighing only six pounds, capable 
of carrying four persons. It is made of 
the finest grade of silk and is carried 
in the fusilage of a plane. Distress signals 
had also been provided which were 
brought here from America. 

Colonel Broome states that he has met 
with the greatest support from all 
sources in Japan in preparing the arrival 
of the flyers in Japan. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has played a leading part in sup- 
porting the arrangements being made and 
has placed several high~ officials at the 
command of Colonel Broome to help 
with the work in hand. Every agent at 
the command of the Government has 
been offered to help make the proposed 
flight a success. Officials at the British 
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Embassy have also taken a large part 
in the preparations. Captain Colvin, Mili- 
tary Attache at the embassy, returned 
from his vacation and has given his en- 
tire time to the matter. 

The directors of the Mitsubishi Com- 
pany have also shown every courtesy to 
the British airman. He states that every 
resource of the company was offered in 
case it was needed. It was this company 
that arranged for the special trawler 
which Colonel Broome was to have used 
in his cruise to Vancouver. Mr. A. P. 
Scott of the Rising Sun Petroleum Com- 
pany aided in completing plans for the 
supply of fuel for the plane. Mr. E. W. 
Frazar has advised in regard to plans for 
the flight through the Kurile Islands and 
the Kamchatka coast. He knows these 
regions intimately due to his long busi- 
ness experience in this part of the world. 
He also supplied an office in which Col- 
onel Broome has done a great part of 
his work since his arrival in Japan. 

The cost of the flight thus far is es- 
timated at approximately $90,000 and 
Colonel Broome states that $45,000 more 
would have financed the trip had it been 
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possible to complete it. The money for 
the entire undertaking has been supplied 
by a British sportsman out of his love 
for a sporting event and his interest in 
the development of aviation. According 
to Colonel Broome, the only condition 
upon which the wealthy Englishman 
would agree to finance the flight was that 
his name should not be made public. He 
is reported to be one of the most promi- 
nent sportsmen in England and his name 
is well known in all parts of the world. 


Is a Sporting Event 

That a similar attempt to circle the 
globe by airplane will be made next year 
is a certainty, Colonel Broome believes. 
It is extremely possible, he thinks, that 
the honor of making the first world flight 
may develop into a race next year, as 
several interests are likely to carry out 
that attempt. He says other aviators of 
great experience are anxious to begin 
such a flight and that by next year sev- 
eral such men may come forward and 
stage one of the most exciting sporting 
events in the history of the world. That 
the sporting element plays a large part 
in such an undertaking the world flyer 
declares there is no doubt, and he believes 
indirectly it will do more toward further 
developing aviation than any other factor 
barring the purely technical side. 

In speaking of the significance of the 
flight and the impetus which it will give 
aviation in general, he believes that it 
has done more than will be generally 
recognized at present. He says that the 
interest of the world has been centered 
upon the undertaking and that the press 
has been full of it since it began. As 
the men proceeded the interest steadily 
increased, and if it had been completed 
it would have been widely discussed in 
every land, resulting in many new de- 
velopments in aviation. The experience 
that the. men in this flight have obtained 
is of the greatest value, he thinks, and 
will make such an undertaking next year 
much more sure of success than has been 
the case this year. 

The arrangements which have been 
made in Japan will be cancelled as far 
as possible. The machines which have 
been stationed in America will be kept 
there at least temporarily. There is now a 
DHo machine at Vancouver for the flight 
from there to the Atlantic Coast and 
there are three flying boats at Winnipeg. 
These have been provided and cared for 
by the Canadian Air Force, by which the 
arrangements for the trip across America 
have been made. 

In preparing to leave Japan Colonel 
Broome states that next year the world 
flight will undoubtedly be carried out. 
He says the flight will be started earlier 
in the year than was done this season. 
From the general widespread support 
which the men have received this year 
Colonel Broome declares the flight cannot 
fail if adequate arrangements in any 
degree are made in advance. 


Major Morgan, the British aviator who 
is to attempt a Pacific flight from San Fran- 
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cisco to Sydney, New South Wales, for a 
£10,000 prize offered by Thomas Ince of Los 
Angeles, has already planned his route. 

Starting from the Californian port prob- 
ably on October 2, Major Morgan hopes to 
make a non-stop sea flight to Honolulu, a 
distance of 2,080 miles. 

“No floats will be fitted to the machine,” 
Major Morgan told a reporter recently. “It 
will, however, be so constructed that it will 
float on the water if necessary. We have 
permission to use the American Army aero- 
drome at Honolulu and we shall spend a day 
there. If we leave San Francisco, as we 
hope, at 7 o’clock in the evening of Monday, 
October 2, we expect to arrive in Honolulu 
at 1:30 P. M. on Tuesday, a flight of 
eighteen and a half hours. 

“We should leave Honolulu at 7 o’clock 
on Wednesday evening, and after passing the 
Palmyra Islands, thirty miles to the west, 
and the Fanning Islands, reach Samoa across 
2,250 miles of sea at 2 P. M. on Thursday. 

“This will be the most testing part of our 
flight. If all goes well we shall leave Samoa 
again at 8 A. M. on Friday for Fiji, a dis- 
tance of 640 miles, which we hope to reach 
at 1:30 P. M. Leaving Fiji at 8 o'clock the 
same night and passing over Noumea, New 
Caledonia, at 2:30 in the morning, we reckon 
on picking up the Australian Coast at Bris- 
bane at 9 c’clock and arriying at Sydney at 
1:30 P. M. on Saturday. 

“In all the flight will be a little less than 


Lieut. Walter Hinton, U. S. Navy, who is now attempting the flght to Brazil. 
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7,000 miles and we are hoping to cover it all 
at an average speed of 120 miles an hour. 
We shall have on the machine a wireless 
direction finder by which I shall be able to 
get my position at any time from various 
wireless stations and from ships at sea. Our 
wireless will enable me to listen to Sydney 
talking to me all the time of my flight, 
though I shall not be able to reply, as our 
apparatus is not sufficiently powerful.” 

Major Morgan will be accompanied by 
Captain Haslam, an Australian aviator and 
wireless operator. 


Captain Hinton and party, flying from 
New York to Brazil, have arrived in 
Haiti. 


Captain Guest, (British Secretary of 
Air), states that the Government’s policy 
is to concentrate on the maintenance of 
the Continental Air Service as a demon- 
stration of what was possible in compe- 
tition with rail and sea transport. It was 
too soon yet to gauge the success or 
otherwise of the present subsidy scheme, 
as it had only been in operation a few 
weeks. 


Trips to India by air in three days at a 
cost of $300 first class and $175 second 
class may soon be offered British trav- 
elers. A number of large technical cor- 
porations have made a proposal to the 
Government to run a mail and passenger 
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service from London to Bombay. The 
airships would have a capacity of 5,000,- 
000 cubic feet and would be capable of 
flying at eighty miles an hour with 200 
passengers. 

The proposal has been put forward in 
order to develop the communications of 
the British Empire in speed and cheap- 
ness, and thereby assist the development 
of trade. 


Hon. W. R. Farrington, Governor of 
Hawaii, writes: 

“T have received your letter of July 15, 
also copy of the ‘Digest’ for August. 

“T am heartily in sympathy with your 
effort to rouse the people of the United 
States to a greater interest in the com- 
mercial value of aviation. I believe that 
the fleets of the air serve the same dual 
purpose in the protection of. our National 
interests that is enjoyed by the fleets of 
the ocean under the command of the 
United States Navy and the leaders strug- 
gling to maintain our American Merchant 
Marine. 

“There is no doubt that transportation 
by airship can be made safe and efficient. 
This can be accomplished through good 
business management. When aviation 
enterprises are honestly organized and 
adequately financéd they deserve ‘the sup- 
port of governmental agencies. | 

“On account of-these Islands being a 
military and naval outpost, all aviation 
activities properly come under very strict 
governmental supervision. 

“The development of an air mail ser- 
vice under auspices of the Government 
would be of inestimable value in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

“It is important that we should have 
in this Territory a large aviation force.” 


Major R. Carr, air scout of the Quest, 
the ship of the Shackleton-Rowett expedi- 
tion to the Antartic, has returned to Lon- 
don reporting on the possibilities of Po- 
lar exploration by air. 

“I am fully convinced that in future 


Polar exploration will be done by air-_ 


craft,” he said. “During the Summer 
months very few people realize how mild 
the Arctic and Antartic Summers really 
are. The airship of today is capable of 
doing the trip to the North Pole and back 
from London, a distance approximately 
4,580 miles, within a week. Fuel for the 
whole distance could be carried and no 
landings need to be made.” 

Owing to the late Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s change of plans the Quest did not 
call at Cape Town on the voyage out for 
an Avro airplane, which Carr intended to 
use. Nevertheless, Carr made a number 
of observations on flying conditions in 
the Antartic. The report he has made 
is addressed to J. Quiller Rowett, who 
financed the expedition. 

“During the seven weeks we were in 
the ice,” he says, “the lowest temperature 
recorded was 5 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the average was approximately 20 de- 
grees. The wind average was 8 to 10 
miles an hour, and the air and sky were 


wonderfuly clear. The records I kept 
showed we had more than three hundred 
perfect flying hours. In conditions such 
as these an airplane could have been used 
without difficulty and valuable work could 
have been done.” 


Air travellers in Europe may now listen 
co radio music flashed from ground sta- 
tions. Thus as the fliers passed over Bur- 
gundy they heard an aria from “Car- 
men.” 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was organ- 
ized this year to “foster, advance, promul- 
gate and promote aeronautics, and gener- 
ally to do every act and thing which may 
be necessary and proper for the advance- 
ment of American aviation.” 

Starting with Orville Wright and Glenn 
H. Curtiss, the pioneers, and several other 
leading aircraft designers and builders, 
the chamber now has nearly 200 members 
located in every State in the Union. 

Possibly a score of factories today have 
their own laboratories in which scientists 
are working with trained personnel mak- 
ing slight alterations in machines or mo- 
tors, the chamber says in a statement 
given out in this city. These men are 
not seeking to produce something rad- 
ical, but rather to improve the types 
which have justified the basic principles 
on which they were built. 


Approximately 500 civilians have taken 
lessons in flying at civilian aviation fields 
this summer. The chamber estimates 
that there are 1,200 civilian owned and 
operated aircraft in the country today. 

The average charge per passenger a 
year and a half ago was 65 cents a mile. 
Last year it was 55 cents, and it is be- 
lieved that the average this year will be 
about 50 cents. There has been a slight 
increase in terminal facilities so far this 
year. The Administration is encouraging 
local landing fields and national airways 
wherever practical. 
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The time table issued by the Lloyd 
Luftdienst, or Air Service, of Bremen, 
reads like a chapter from Jules Verne. It 
offers information concerning all the ex- 
isting air lines in Europe and contains a 
map of these routes which is surprising 
in the evidence it affords of the growth of 
air transportation abroad. There are now 
twenty-four companies. operating air ser- 
vice in Europe. They make landings in 
fifty cities in Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Russia and 
Rumania.—New York Herald. 


Railroad strikes, delayed train sched- 
ules, etc., are matters which give General 
William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Air 
Service, little concern whenever he has 
occasion to travel on official business. It 
makes little difference whether his des- 
tination is Langley Field, Mitchell Field, 
Dayton, or points as far West as Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for his popular vehicle of 
transportation is the airplane, and he ac- 


complishes his various missions in a frac- 
tion of the time he otherwise would by 
ordinary means of travel—the railroad, 
steamboat, or automobile. It is esti- 
mated that the General has flown approx- 
imately 200,000 miles since his return to 
the United States soon after the close of 
the war. During this period he has trav- 
eled on a train only twice. 


Following on the Congrés International 
de la Navigation Aérienne, held in Paris 
in November, 1921, it is proposed to hold 
a similar congress in London towards the 
end of June next year. Group-Capt. H.R. 
H. the Duke of York, K.G., G.C.V.O., 
R.A.F., has consented to become Presi- 
dent of the General Council of the Con- 
gress, and the Rt. Hon. the Lord Weir 
of Eastwood, P.C., has accepted an invi- 
tation to become a Vice-President. A 
strong Organizing Committee, represent- 
ative of all phases of British aeronautical 
activity, including the Air Ministry, has 
been formed, with His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland as Chairman. ; 


A table has been prepared by a British 
engineer, showing relative cost of trans- 
port by various means. Naturally, it 
bears witness to the rule that cost goes up 
with speed, although there are some in- 
teresting exceptions. The figures show 
the cost of transport of one ton per mile: 

Barge, average speed I mile per hour 


one-tenth of id.; tramp steamer, 7% 
m.p.h., one-half penny; goods railway 
trains, I5 m.p.h., one penny; London 


motor omnibus, 10 m.p.h., 4d.; electric 
passenger train, 25 m.ph., 4d.; pedal 
bicycle, 7 m.p.h., 5d.; passenger train 
(steam), 40 m.p.h., 6d.; Ford touring car, 
18 m.p.h., 8d.; motorcycle and sidecar 
21 m.p.h., Is. 2d.; coolie (British East 
Africa), 2 m.p.h., 1s. 1od.; liner (third 
class), 12 m.p.h., 2s. 

London taxicab, 14 m.p.h., 3s. 4d.; liner 
(first class), 12 m.p.h., 4s. 5d.; London- 
Paris airplane, 100 m.p.h., 6s. 8d.; letter 
by post, 17 m.p.h., 11s.; Rolls Royce car, 
22 m.p.h., 20s.; U. S. A. airplane service, 
90 m.p.h., 20s.; Junkers all-metal airplane, 
100 m.p.h., 20s. 3d.; two-engine airplane, 
80 m.p.h., 30s. 10d.; airship (rigid), 30 
m.p.h., 36s.; Cairo-Bagdad airplane, 100 
m.p.h., 40s. | 

Royal Air Force airplane in India, 100 
m.p.h., 120s.; Royal Kemley-Paris service 
(in 1919), 100 m.p.h., 180s. 

The figures, of course, are approximate; 
but many of them are based upon actual 
experience. Two curious items are: 
Hand barrow, at 1% miles per hour, 6s. 
1od., and postman, at three miles per 
hour, 97s. But these two include among 
the services rendered other matters, such 
as house-to-house delivery. . 


Another example of speeding important 
work in progress was the flight of an- 
F-5-L, the large type of navy scouting air- 
plane, to Philadelphia from Washington 
recently, when spare parts were urgently 
needed to carry on the work on new types 
of seaplanes now in progress at the naval 
air station at Anacostia. 
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Officials of the Bureau of Acronautics 
are now using this method of transporta- 
tion to accomplish duties in hours that in 
the past would have taken days to per- 
form. Inspections of stations, rush or- 
ders to aviation personnel, and important 
communications are all carried out with a 
minimum of loss of time and a correspond- 
ing gain in efficiency and money saved. 


Commercial Aviation in Europe may 
be summed up in general statements by 
Prof. E. P. Warner, which are the result 
of observations he made. during. the 
course of two thousand miles of air travel 
in England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The first is that every civilized govern- 
ment in the world that is not bankrupt, 
with the exception of the United States, 
is finding it worth-while to develop avia- 
tion. At the back of their minds is the 
military necessity for proper aerial de- 
fense. Nearly all grant subsidies, the 
French being the heaviest and the Eng- 
lish about the lightest. Even in Austria, 
in the last stages of finanical collapse, a 
new air operating company is_ being 
planned. The second is: it has been 
shown that if a commercial aviation en- 
terprise is operated solely as a commer- 
cial undertaking, without regard for pos- 
sible military use, and applying the same 
methods of sound business management 
as would be required of any ordinary 
activity, there is every prospect that it can 
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Latest Handley Page aircraft used on the London-Paris aerial line. 
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be made to stand on its own feet. As an 
example of what can be done, one English 
line during June made 84 trips between 
London and Paris, with only one air- 
plane. This machine travelled a total dis- 
tance of 19,000 miles, with only one 
forced. landing, and that due to fog. 
Twenty trips were made in five days, or 
an average of 900 miles each day, which 
meant about ten hours of flying daily. 
During all this, the advertised schedule 
was maintained. One English company 
is operating successfully without sub- 
sidy. 


Interesting experiments have been car- 
ried out on the Paris-Orleans Railroad by 
which engineers receive wireless commu- 
nications. A receiving post having been 
rigged up where there is an electric light 
installation and the car being used as an- 
tennae, they are able to intercept mes- 
sages from the new French station at 
Saint Assise. The result is declared to 
be very satisfactory and wireless engi- 
neers state that by means of special an- 
tennae attached to the roof of a car it will 
be possible to receive wireless telephone 
messages without difficulty. 


Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell, assistant 
chief of the United States air service, has 
just announced that within two months or 
less the United States will have in opera- 
tion ten pursuit planes, all of them of 
novel types, which he expects to be the 
fastest fliers in the world. 
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Don Hogan arrived at Packard Field 
after completing a trip of 1,175 miles 
from Denver by way of Chicago by air- 
plane. 

He was met there by Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker and officials of the Rickenbacker 
Motor Company. 


General Extension of British Air Lines 
is announced for 1923 to Switzerland, 


Germany, Prague—across Europe _ to 
Bagdad. 


The New M-873 Engine Produced by 
the Aeromarine Airways, Inc., at their 
factory in Keyport, N. J., is attracting the 
attention of engineers and builders of 
aircraft throughout the world. Under a 
test supervised by officials of the U. S. 
Navy and others the engine ran 300 
hours. 

In the Navy test, U-873 did equivalent 
in energy to lifting one ton to a height 
of 1,270 miles. Sixteen tons of gasoline, 
or 5,300 gallons, were used in the test, 
or about a gallon to 4% miles. The aver- 
age oil consumption was .0086 pounds 
per horsepower per hour. The engine 
made 31,000,000 revolutions in the 300 
hours and the distance travelled by the 
propeller tip was equal to about a third 
of the distance from the earth to. the 
moon, or 91,200 miles. The water pump 
circulated 2,726 tons of water to cool the 
engine. 

And the next Aeromarine engine called 
U-873. will be rated at 250 horsepower, 


THE AIR MAIL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By COL. PAUL HENDERSON 


Second Assistant Postmaster General, in Charge of Transportation 


The Air Mail 
law to one Transcontinental route from 


Service is limited by 


New York to San Francisco. This 
route is 2,680 miles in length, mak- 
ing a round trip of 5,360 miles. This 
round trip is covered each day, except 
Sundays and holidays of the year. This 


necessitates an annual schedule flying on 
the part of our force of approximately 
1,800,000 miles. The Eastern terminus of 
our route is Mineola, L. I.; the Western 
The 
intermediate landing fields are as follows: 
Bellefonte, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Bryan, 
Ohio; Maywood, Ill. (Chicago); lowa 
City, Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; North Platte, 
Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Rawlins, Wyo.; 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Elko, Nev.; Reno, Nev. 

Our service at the present time consists 
of a relay advance of mail from New 
York across the Continent, and vice 
versa. That is to say, we do not take 
any particular mail for a complete trip 
across the Continent. We advance cer- 
tain mail into Cleveland from New York, 
which misses the late night trains out of 
New York. We take from Cleveland into 
Chicago mail which, if we did not carry 
it, would go into Chicago on a train too 
late for delivery in the afternoon. This 
process is repeated in relays across the 
Continent with the net result that we ad- 
vance approximately 12,000 pounds of 
first class letter mail each day, a matter 
of some three or four hours. It should 
be noted that this three or four hour ad- 
vance may in certan instances mean a real 
advance of fifteen to eighteen hours, in- 
asmuch as it may mean the delivery of 
the mail to consignee late in the evening, 
which might otherwise have not been de- 
livered until the following morning. Each 
ship carries approximately 600 pounds 
of mail. 


terminus, Presideo, San Francisco. 


The planes which we are now using are 
remodelled De Haviland planes, which 
we procure free of charge from the Army. 
As of this date, we have 70 such planes 
in flying condition. Twenty are in the air 
each day and about 24 are in process of 
being over-hauled and rebuilt. 


We use Liberty motors, also procured 
without charge from the Army. Our ex- 
perience has shown us that at the end of 
100 hours’ flying service it-is necessary to 


over-haul each Liberty motor. This we 
do at an average cost of about $250 per 
motor. At the end of 300 or 400 hours’ 
flying service we over-haul the ships 
themselves. The major portion of this 
over-hauling and rebuilding is done in our 
shops at Chicago, which shops are rather 
complete and employ approximately 100. 

From July 16, 1921, until September 7, 
1922, we flew approximately 2,000,000 
miles without a fatal accident. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, we 
maintained an efficiency of 94.39 per cent. 
This means that out of every 100 trips 
scheduled, 94.39 were finished on schedule 
time. Our records show that % of our 
trips were made in clear weather; 4% were 
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Lieut. Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of transportation. 
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made in foggy, cloudy or stormy weather. 

A week ago last Saturday we finished 
8 consecutive weeks of flying the entire 
Transcontinental route with 100 per cent 
efficiency; that is to say, during those 
weeks each of our scheduled trips was 
started and finished exactly on schedule 
time. It should be remembered that our 
daily route includes the crossing of three 
mountain ranges, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, the Rockies and the Sierras. 

There are employed in the Air Mail 
Service 390 people, of whom 39 are pilots. 
With three or four exceptions, our pilots 
are all ex-Army or Navy flyers. They 
are exceptionally high-grade young men, 
and to them is due much credit for the 
success of our Air Mail Service. 

It is obvious that in order to get from 
the airplane all that it may offer in the 
shape of postal service it will be neces- 
sary to fly at night. With this thought in 
mind, we have for the past three months 
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conducted an intensive series of experi- 
ments in a study of this subject. Our 
experiments have reached the stage where 
it is, I think, safe to conclude that 
it is entirely possible to fly at night. We 
expect within a few weeks to light, as an 
experiment, our Chicago Field, and I am 
personally optimistic enough to predict 
that within six or eight months we will 
be able to fly from Chicago to Cheyenne 
at night. 

If we are successful in this it will mean 
that we will be able to make a Transcon- 
tinental flight from New York to San 
Francisco in one continuous movement, 
flying from New York to Chicago in the 
day time, Chicago to Cheyenne at night, 
and from Cheyenne to Frisco during the 
early part of the second day. We should 
be able to establish and maintain a sched- 
ule of from 28 to 30 hours between New 
York and San Francisco if this night fly- 
ing experiment proves out. 

Our plan for night flying includes an 
emergency landing field every 25 miles, 
with the proper field lights, and with a 
beacon light visible for a distance in ex- 
cess of 25 miles. 

We are proceeding slowly in this mat- 
ter of night flying in order that we may 
assure our pilots of the protection to 
which they are entitled before we ask 
them to undertake night work. 
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Hon. Halvor Steenerson (Minnesota), chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


AERONAUTICAL DIGEST 


It is my personal opinion that within 
two or three years the Air Mail Service 
will have developed to a point where it 
will undoubtedly be thought wise to turn 
over the service to private contractors 
and make it nation wide in its scope, with 
higher postage than is now charged on 
ordinary letters. I would like to repre- 
sent that I do not think that the airplane 
should in any way be considered as a 
competitor to the railways in the matter 
oi mail carrying. If the airplane is to 
feature in the future of our postal service, 
I believe that it should be thought of in 
the light of making possible a brand new 
type of service for which it should be 
expected the people should pay an addi- 
tional postage. 


Proposed Legislation in the United 
States—Hon. Halvor Steenerson, Con- 
gressman from Minnesota, Chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads, and a strong supporter of an air mail 
service, has introduced in the House of 
Representatives: the following 


BILL—(H. R. 11193) 


To encourage commercial aviation and 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
contract for air mail service, and prescrib- 
ing rates of transportation and postage 
thereon. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
this Act may be cited as The Air Mail 
Act. 

Sec. 2. That when used in this Act the 
term “air mail” means first-class mail pre- 
paid at the rates of postage herein pre- 
scribed. 


Sec. 3. That the rates of postage on air 
mail shall not be less than 6 cents for 
each ounce or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is 
authorized to contract with any individual, 
firm, or corporation for the transporta- 
tion of air mail by aircraft between such 
points as he may designate at a rate not 
exceeding 2 mills per pound per mile, and 
to further contract for the transportation 
by aircraft of first-class mail other than 
air mail at a rate not exceeding one-half 
a mill per pound per mile. 


Sec. 5. That the Postmaster General 
may make such rules, regulations and or- 
ders as may be necessary to carry out the 
nrovisions of this Act. 


Mr. W. G. Clark, consulting engineer of 
the American Air Transportation Co. (in 
process of incorporation), has suggested 
that the rate on air mail shall not be less 
than eight cents for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, and the suggestion is re- 
ceiving favorable consideration. 


Mr. Steenerson has favored AERONAUTI- 
caL Dicest with the following statement: 


It has all along been the view of the 
Post Office Department that the govern- 
ment operated air mail service. was simply 
an experiment and should be superseded 
by privately operated lines as soon as the 
art should be sufficiently advanced so that 
mail could be carried on a commercial 
basis, that is to say in competition as to 
price with other means of mail transpor- 
tation. Expedition is an important ele- 
ment in the transportation of first class 
mail and where a material saving of time 
is attained by air as compared with rail- 
way service, a somewhat higher rate of 
compensation is justified. The proposed 
increase to six cents per ounce, provided 
for in the bill, it is believed would enable 
the government to pay the two mills per 
pound per mile without loss. Assuming 
the average haul to be one thousand miles 
the government would pay $2.00 per 
pound to the carrier and would collect 
$2.70 in postage, assuming 45 letters 
to the pound and six cents per letter. 
Should the average haul exceed 1,350 
miles there would be a loss. If the 
change were made eight cents instead of 
six it would be certain to be sufficient to 
protect the government against loss. The 
mail on which no extra postage is paid 
may under the bill be carried but the com- 
pensation is only one-fourth of that pre- 
scribed for the “Air Mail” proper. This 
is considerably more than is paid to the 
railways, but if it will help in the begin- 
ning at least to secure an adequate load 
of the profitable matter, it is justifiable. 


AERONAUTICAL DIGEST 
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Many have asked me why my bill was 
not speedily reported and pressed for pas- 
sage. The main reason, I believe, is the 
attitude of some of the pretended advo- 
cates of the bill who persisted in demand- 
ing rates and guarantees of a minimum 
load that would virtually involve the gov- 
ernment in the payment of a subsidy to 
air mail carriers of millions of dollars an- 
nually. The purpose of the bill is to en- 
courage air mail that will pay for itself, 
that will be no financial burden to the 
government. 


We have a so-called transcontinental 
air mail line now, owned and operated by 
the government at a cost of $1,900,000 per 
annum, without one cent of additional 
revenue. That is justified as a temporary 
experiment. The proposed contract ser- 
vice, on the other hand, is based on the 
idea that there will be enough extra 
postage collected on the expedited mail 
to make it self-sustaining. Those who 
demand more than this are injuring the 
cause of aviation generally. Its true 
friends believe it has sufficient merits to 
demonstrate that it can enter the field of 
mail transportation on a purely commer- 
cial basis and win. 


U. S. Air Mail Service—Official report 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1922—(The 
world’s greatest air mail service): 
Miles traveled, 1,727,265; percentage o1 
performance, 94.39; number of letters ad- 
vanced, 48,988,920; pounds of mail car- 
ried, 1,224,723; cost of service, $1,215,- 
167.01; average cost per mile, 70 35-100th 
cents. Line in operation New York to 
San Francisco. 


Trans-continental Air Mail Service Re- 
cently Completed Five Weeks’ Perfect 
Record of Operation. All three divisions 
reported their service had been flawless 
for this period. This is the best efficiency 
record the air mail service has made for 
all divisions since it has been in operation. 

The operation of the air mail service 
is regarded as perfect when all the planes 
leave daily as scheduled and the mail is 
carried all the way to its destination by 
airplane. 


The Air Mail Service in the Argentine 
Republic will operate over the line Bue- 
nos Aires, Azul, Bahna Blanca, Pata- 
gones, San Antonio Oeste, Rawson, 
Comodore, Rivadavia, Rio Galleges, 
Ushuania. These are the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by the Ar- 
gentine Post-Master General. 


The German Government Is Publishing 
a Review Known as the “Luftpost” for 
the purpose of educating the people at 
large, and particularly commercial firms, 
to the use of the air mail service. The 
Luftpost is sent free to public concerns 
located in places where the Government 
wants aerodromes to be built. 


The Shipment of Mail by Air betweer 
Cairo and Bagdad Is Now Assured.A sur- 
tax of 1.25 francs for each twenty grams 
or fraction thereof is required besides the 
ordinary postage. All correspondence 
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must be marked “By aeroplane care of 
Cairo-Bagdad.” A saving of between 
seven to fourteen days is thus obtained. 

The Aerial Mail Service Which Was 
Initiated on May 6 from Hamburg via 
Stettin to Danzig, Koenigsberg, Kovno, 
Riga and Moscow, has made a marked 
reduction in the time required for de- 
livery of mails between Germany and 
Russia. The saving amounts to twenty- 
four hours in mail for delivery to Kovno, 
and thirty-six hours for mails to Riga. 
In addition there is a saving of five hours’ 
time in the Danzig and Koenigsberg 
mails. 

Within the Next Few Months we may 
expect to see the Adelaide-Sydney-Bris- 
bane air mail service in operation, and 


we are assured that so far as the type of 


planes to be used and the landing grounds 
to be negotiated are concerned there 
will be nothing better to be desired. 

The Palestine General Post Office has 
announced the inauguration of a fort- 
nightly mail service by aeroplane from 
Palestine to Mesopotamia. 

Temporary Air Mail Service Will Be 
Established from Cleveland to Detroit, 
New York to Hartford, and Omaha to 
Norfolk, Neb., during the next few weeks. 

A Postal Air Service between Geneva, 
Nuremberg, Berlin, Koenigsberg and 
Moscow started on July Ist. 

Preliminary Preparations Are Being 
made for the running of experimental air 
mail services between Pretoria and Cape- 
town by the South African air force. 


The opening ceremony of the Northwest Aerial Mail Service, Western Australia. > 
D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. (left); His Excellency the State Governor Sir Francis Newdegate (center); Miss 
Newdegate (right). 
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Average cost per mile operating air 
mail in the United States has been re- 
duced to 53 cents. 
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AIR MAIL 


A complete price list of air 
mail stamps of the World. 
Price 10 cents post free. 


EUGENE KLEIN 


Rare Postage Stamps 


1318 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘KLEINSTAMP?”’ 


Member of the Juries of the Chicago, 
1911, and New York, 1913, Interna- 
tional Philatelic Exhibitions. Honor- 
ary Member of the New York Stamp 
Society. Life Member of the Junior 
Philatelic Society, London, and the 
. octete Francaise de Timbrologie, 
Paris. 
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Major N. Brearley, 
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Radical innovations in airplane building, 
based upon lessons learned from the bird, 
will mark the naval entries in the Detroit 
aviation races to be held in the early part 
of October. 

The most notable of these innovations 
will be the navy “B-R” or Booth racer, 
which will contest for the Pulitzer Trophy. 

Builders of airplanes, watching the birds, 
find the feathered flyers get their landing 
gear out of the way so as to present the 
least possible resistance to the air. 
er birds tuck their feet away in their 
breast feathers, while the larger ones, such 
as ducks and geese, park their legs and 
feet among their tail feathers. 

Accordingly, the Booth racer has been 
so constructed that when it leaves the 
ground the wheels of the landing gear 
will be withdrawn into the body of the 
plane. 

The presence of the landing wheels has 
been a serious obstacle to balancing in fly- 
ing, in addition to interfering with the 
speed of the plane. Cross currents of air 
striking the wheels cause loss of equilib- 
rium. 
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A torpedo plane that will be the last 
word in aircraft construction will in all 
probability be obtained by the American 
Navy in the next few weeks. It will be 
evolved from competitive tests now under 
way at the Anacostia Naval Air Station 
under the supervision of Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department. 


Three American torpedo planes have 
been entered in the competition. They 
were submitted by the Curtiss Airplane 
and Motor Corporation, the Stout Engine 
Laboratories of Detroit, and the Davis- 
Douglas Company of Los Angeles. The 
fifth competitor in the trials is the Black- 
burn “Swift” type of torpedo plane, which 


the British Air Ministry has been using. 


All the torpedo planes were subjected to 
severe tests before being brought to 
Washington for the official trials at An- 
acostia. 


The first cross-country night flight ever 
made in an airplane from Washington to 
New York City was accomplished in five 
hours and fifteen minutes actual flying 


time by First Lieutenant Clayton Bissell 


of the army air service, one of the few 
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Brequet military airplane, piloted by Lieut. Pelletier-Doisy, of the French Air Service, which flew from Tunis to Paris. 
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“aces” now on the active list of the regu- 
lar army. The trip was made in a stand- 
ard DH4-B airplane, leaving Washington 
at 9:30 o’clock in the evening and return- 
ing to Bolling Field at 4:25 o’clock in 
the morning. One stop only was made, 
at Mitchell Field. L.. [., in the muddle 
of the night with the aid of colored 
rockets and landing lights. The plane 
crossed Manhattan in the Vicinity of 
Times Square. 


Aboard Battleship Arkansas (via Nor- 
folk), Sept. 27—The science of naval war- 
fare entered a new phase to-day when eigh- 
teen seaplanes firing torpedoes made a spec- 
tacular attack on the battleship Arkansas in 
a series of fleet maneuvers seventy-five miles 
off the Virginia Capes. 


The planes, flying from a base in Hamp- 
ton Roads, ninety miles distant, fired seven- 
teen torpedoes at the battleship. Nine were 
hits. The battleship was traveling at seven- 
teen knots in a zigzag course trying to dodge. 

This is the first time in naval history that 
a torpedo attack has been made from the 
air, and the results are held by officers of 
the Atlantic fleet to be deeply significant. 

—Special Dispatch to The New York Herald. 
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S “Savoia’’ hydroplane, Type S 51, equipped with Hispano-Suiza 300 H.P. motor, arrived second in the international competition 

= for the Schneider Coup, recently held in Naples, Italy. 
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The Cleveland-Detroit air route of the 
Aeromarine Airways, Inc., has broken al! 
records for passengers carried and relia- 
bility of service, running a double 80- 
minute flying service daily between Cleve- 
land and Detroit for two months. Two 
1l-passenger enclosed cabin cruisers were 
used, 1,839 passengers carried, 222 cross- 
ings of Lake Erie accomplished; 2,574 
pounds of freight were carried, including a 
Ford automobile, newspapers and mer- 
chandise. 

The service has been increased and three 
cruisers will be used until late into Oc- 
tober. 


The Aeromarine Company is the largest 
aerial transportation company in the world 
operating flying boats. The white flying 
boats of this company also operate be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City, New 
York and Havana, Cuba, Miami, Bimin , 
Nassau, Key West-Havana, Palm Beach- 
Havana. 

During the past three years of commer- 
cial operations the boats of the Aero- 
marine Airways have flown more than a 
million passenger miles and carried thou- 
sands of people without a single mishap— 
a record unexcelled or even equalled by 
any other aerial transportation company. 


“Seaplane” is a term employed to de- 
scribe any airplane which can alight on 
the water. 
sions—the float seaplane, the flying boat, 
and the amphibian, the last named hay- 
ing retractable wheels enabling it to land 
either on the ground or in the water. 

Owing to the fact that a commercial 
seaplane need not have a very high “ceil- 
ing,’ having no hills to surmount, nor the 
need to climb to considerable heights so as 
to be within gliding distance of some land- 
ing ground, the power can be expended in 
load carrying, and consequently the sea- 
plane should be capable of carrying a 
greater percentage of useful load. In 
other words, it should not require such 
a large subsidy to make it pay as does 
a fast land machine such as is apparently 
required on the lLondon-Paris_ route. 
Furthermore, there are no special emer- 
gency landing grounds to establish, and 
no special lighthouses, the seaplane being 
able to make use of existing ones, as well 
as of the usual customs and passport or- 
ganizations. All this points to a saving 
in expenditure on what we might term in- 
cidentals, which would mean that more 
money could be spent on improvements 
in the machines themselves. .: 
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It is no secret that the British want the 
distinction of being the first to fly around 
the world and this venture has the sanc- 
tion of the Air Ministry which, according 
to the statement made by Capt. F. E. 
Guest, president of the Air Council, be- 
fore the House of Commons, has a reason- 
able chance of success. 


To accomplish this purpose, an expedi- 
tion will be commanded by Capt. E. J. 
K. McCloughry, who hopes to start in 
October, but if this is not possible he 
will probably wait until spring. The offi- 
cial promoters of aviation are now anxious 
to prove that Sir Ross Smith’s dream is 
plausible. 

The whole flight will be made in one 
machine—a Fairey seaplane specially built 
and provided with a 600 horsepower Rolls- 
Royce engine and an inclosed cabin where 
the crew can be comfortable, with special 
provisions for tropical heat and arctic 
cold. 

The start probably will be made from 
the Thames, whence the fliers will travel 
by way of Bordeaux, Athens, Bombay, 
Hongkong, Tokyo, the Aleutian Islands, 
Vancouver, America, New Foundland and 
the Azores. 
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Valuable data have been acquired from 
the Portuguese Atlantic fliers, who also 
used a Fairey seaplane. This has resulted 
in several improvements in the new plane. 
Its lifting power, including the fuel and 
crew, will be between six and seven tons. 
No effort to establish speed records will 
be made, but it is intended to complete the 
journey in three months. 

It is announced that the seaplane float- 
ing dock, which has been under construc- 
tion at Sheerness Dockyard to the orders 
of the Air Ministry, has now been deliv- 
ered as ready for service. For the present 
the craft has been berthed in the Medway, 
near Port Victoria. The dock, which has 
an overall length of 143 ft., and a lifting 
capacity of 200 tons, will accommodate 
two large modern seaplanes; has thirteen 
buoyancy compartments; each flooded di- 
rect from the sea and emptied by blow- 
ing with compressed air. The power for 
the air compressors is supplied by two oil- 
driven dynamos, which also provide the 
current for lighting and power for work- 
shop machinery, capstans, winches, and 
pumps. An interesting feature is the 
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supply of petrol to seaplanes from a large 
storage tank on the deck by means of the 
Bywater hydraulic system. 


Captain Roald Amundsen’s Ship, The 
Maud, is in the ice off Point Hope, north 
of Kotzebue Sound, and the eastern en- 
trance to Daring Strait, according to a 
radio message received here recently 
from the Coast Guard cutter Bear. It 
is believed here that the Maud is return- 
ing to Nome because of unfavorable ice 
conditions. 


The message also gives definite infor- 
mation that Captain Amundsen, who left 
the Maud some time ago with Lieutenant 
Oscaromdal, aviator, and a motion picture 
photographer, will spend the Winter at 
Wainwright, near Point Barrow, appar- 
ently having given up his proposed trans- 
polar airplane flight for this season at 
least. 


Augmenting the long list of congratu-_ 


latory messages that the crew.of the Sam- 
paio Correia, piloted by Lieutenant 
Walter Hinton, have received from dis- 
tinguished men throughout the country 


were two from James S. Stephens, found-. 


er of the Air-Board of Chicago and the 
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Curtiss H. A. tractor biplane equipped with a Liberty special H. C. 420 H.P. Motor. 
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Aero Club of Illinois, and John Barrett, 
former Director General of the Pan- 
American Union. 


Referring to the flight as the beginning 
of a great new era for the two Americas, 
Mr. Barrett pointed out that it would also 
exert far-reaching influence in promoting 
long distance travel and interior discovery 
over the comparatively unknown sections of 
Central and Northern Brazil. 

He said: “I prophesized many years 
ago to President Pessoa of Brazil that ‘by 
the time you hold your centennial cele- 
bration at Rio Janeiro in 1922 some fear- 
less Americans or Brazilians will make 
the trip by air.’ They laughed at me 
then.” 


The Air Ministry has recently approved 
the establishment of a service between 
Southampton and Cherbourg and Le 
Havre, with a subsequent service between 
England and the Channel Islands. The 
London and South Western Railway Co. 
is actively interested in the undertaking. 
The service is to be run by Supermarine 
flying boats, which have an excellent repu- 
tation for seaworthiness as well as good 
flying qualities. be 
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In Building Its First Semi-Rigid Air- 
ship, America will have the aid of Um- 
berto Nobile, distinguished Italian en- 
gineer and co-inventor of the semi-rigid 
type of lighter-than-air ships. 

Engineer Nobile is managing director 
of the Italian government aircraft fac- 
tory near Rome and comes to America 
for the building of the 300-foot semi-rigid 
airship for the U. S. Army now under 
way at the Goodyear Aeronautic Factory. 

The semi-rigid type of ship originated 
in Italy. 

Engineer Nobile has just completed 


the designs for a new semi-rigid ship for’ 


the Italian government, only slightly 
smaller than the one being built for the 
American Army. 

The‘ projected American ship, also 
called a “mother” airship, since it can 
be used as an airplane carrier, will be 
as long as a city block, and its great gas 
bag will have a capacity of 750,000 cubic 
feet. An idea of its size can be had from 
the fact that the largest non-rigid ships 
built in this country have a capacity of 
180,000 cubic feet of gas, though some 
203,000 cubic feet helium ships will be 
built next year. 

It will have a speed of 70 miles per 
hour and a cruising radius of more than 
4,000 miles and will be able to pick up 
and release airplanes while flying at full 
speed. 

It will be the largest semi-rigid ship 
in the world when it is completed, the 
only larger American airship being the 
rigid ship ZR-1 now being built by the 
U. S. Navy at Lakehurst, N. J., and at 
Akron. The rigid ship will be 630 feet 
long and have a series of gas compart- 
ments or ballonets, with a total gas ca- 


pacity of about two and a quarter million 


feet. 

As between the fully rigid type, like the 
ZR2, and those semi-rigid ships, of which 
the Roma was one, whose only rigid 
framework consists of a triangular keel 
running along the lower side of the bag, 
the question of superiority is by no means 
settled and is enshrouded in extreme tech- 
-nicality. The layman, however, naturally 
feels most confidence in the ship which 
is a single rigid frame throughout and 
which does not depend at all on gas pres- 
sure to hold its proper shape. 

Among the numerous distinct economic 
advantages of air transport, whether by air 
ships or by airplanes, there is one which is 


often overlooked but which nevertheless 


ranks for some purposes among the most 
important. It has been the experience in 
the past that nearly every gain in speed has 
required an increase in the size of the 
transportation unit giving it. The fastest 
marine transport is by the largest liners, 
the fastest land transport by heavily-loaded 
limited trains. With aircraft; however, the 
reverse is the case, and the highest speeds 
are obtained with small units. The result 
is that it is necessary to run a great num- 
ber of such units to handle any consider- 
able traffic, and they can therefore be 
spaced efficiently through the day. To 
handle the passengers carried by a single 
limited train such as those running be- 
tween Boston and New York, for example, 
about 40 airplanes of ordinary commercial 
size would be necessary, and those 40 ma- 
chines could be distributed over 6% hours 
at 10-minute intervals. Not only does the 
airplane cut the time in transit in half, it 
also insures that the business man will 
find a conveyance leaving for his destina- 
tion within a few minutes of any time 
that he may wish. 


Two lines of long distance airship 
travel, one from England to India and 
Australia and another from Spain to the 
Argentine Republic, may be looked upon 
as certain of establishment within a few 
years, writes the London correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 


Both enterprises are fairly well along 
in the process of organization, say the 
promoters in London and Sir Keith 
Smith, well known aviation expert, in 
Australia and confirmed to some extent 
by the report of the Civil Aviation Board 
of the Air Ministry of Great Britain, 
which, dealing simply with the question 
of imperial air mail routes, recognizes the 
proposition that “imperial service would 
best be carried out by private enterprise 
supported by the State (State subsidy).” 


The first mentioned line undoubtedly 
will be very much in accord with the pro- 
posals submitted by Commander C. Den- 
nie Burney, of Vickers, Ltd., to the Brit- 
ish Government, and now under consider- 
ation by the Civil Aviation Board of the 
Air Ministry and also by the Indian and 
Australian Governnfents. The other pro- 
ject, which has just been announced, is 
promoted by a German-Argentinian com- 
bine, backed to some extent by the Span- 
ish Government, which expects to inau- 
gurate regular passenger service from 
Seville, in Spain, to Buenos Aires, South 
America, next year. 
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While many details in the two plans 
vary, both will use large lighter-than-air 
machines or ships of the Zeppelin or 
“rigid” type, and both are confident of 
making sweeping reductions in running 
times and fares for the long distances. 

The airship’s advantages of carrying 
capacity and range’ of action, says Com- 
mander Burney, have been overlooked 
because the lighter-than-air machine was 
found to be vulnerable during the war. 
But the defects in these “war-designed 
vessels,” he says, largely have been rem- 
edied by improvements. -He says recent 
developments have revolutionized the 
commercial possibilities of airships. They 
can be built to-day, “without introducing 
any experimental or untried features,” 
capable of carrying thirty-eight tons of 
cargo, passengers or armament or all 
three, at a speed of more than sixty miles 
an hour, and a maximum distance with- 
out stopping of 3,000 miles, which would 
give a sure radius of 1,500 miles in ordi- 
nary weather conditions. Accordingly, a 
tentative time table has been prepared as 
follows: 


London to— Now 
ee ee eee eee 5% days 17 days 
Ramee oink 71%, 21 
DINGADOLE > as diva ks 84 4-5 wks. 
Hong Bong .....<... 8Y4 4-5 
eR Fo as es 9% 4-5 
Perth (Australia) ...11% 4-5 


A special Committee of Prominent En- 
gineers and structural experts will make 
a complete study of the plans and designs 
for the big naval rigid airship ZR-1. The 
committee was appointed by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, at 
the request of Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Naval 


_Aeronautics, in order that the navy may 


have the benefit of recommendations by 
outside technical experts in time to make 
any changes which may be considered 
advisable before work on the ZR-1 has 
progressed to an advanced stage. 


As the result of a 300-hour test of a 
new airship engine, experts of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics said that they were 
able to announce that it had established 
a world’s record for fuel economy which 
had never been equaled by any other en- 
gine, 

The engine was designed for use in the 
fleet airship ZR-1, now under construc- 
tion at the Naval Air Station at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. It was built by the Pack- 
ard Company of Detroit on specifications 
furnished by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Twelve engines will be provided for 
the ZR-l—six to be installed and six 
others to be kept as spares. 
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The Army Dirigible 
Langley field on the first transcontinental 
flight of its kind ever attempted has once 
more proved the usefulness of this means 
of transportation. 


The C-2—or ‘Pony Blimp,” as it is 
known—carries six men, including Major 
H. A. Strauss, who is in command. The 
destination of the flier is Ross Field, Arca- 
dia, Cal. Major Strauss is making the trip 
for the purposes of scientific observation. 


Completing the longest leg of its trans- 
continental flight and successfully com- 
bating the roughest weather encountered 
since leaving Langley Field on Sept. 14, 
the United States army dirigible 
landed at Brooks Field here at 1:45 o’clock 
this afternoon, having covered 850 miles 
from St. Louis in sixteen hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Yuma, Ariz., Sept. 23.—Army dirigible 
C-2 left Yuma at 2.0’clock this afternoon 
for Ross Field, Cal., after receiving sup- 
plies of fuel and gas here. Major H. A. 
Strauss, commanding officer, said he hoped 
to reach the Pacific Coast objective, 250 
miles distant, before dark: tonight. 


Radio aided the Army Airship C-2 on 
the westward leg of her trans-continental 
trip. During the cruise, hundreds of miles 
of which were traversed in darkness, radio 
was always available to lend a guiding 
hand when any doubt as to the position of 
the airship existed on this, the first trans- 
continental airship cruise. 


The C-2 arrived at San Francisco, Thurs- 
day noon, September 27th. 


C-2 which left 


C-2: 
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C-2 Army blimp which made a flight from Langley Field, Virginia, to San Francisco, California 


Writing about the future of airships, 
Prof. Edward P. Warren of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology states: 

In twenty years of operation the Zeppe- 
lin Company have had no structural col- 
lapses of their airships, nor have any of 
their commercial ships ever lost a pas- 
senger. The British record was equally 
clear up to the time of the loss of the 
ZR2 and such accidents had been equally 
rare in Italy, the home of the Roma type. 
Accidents in flight have been exceedingly 
rare, almost non-existent. 

Obviously the airship is particularly well 
fitted for trips of great length and of 
such a nature that few intermediate stops 
are possible or desirable. It is especially 
valuable where exceedingly high average 
speeds are not required, 50 or 60 miles an 
hour being sufficient. The most notable 
example of such routes are those connect- 
ing America with Europe and America 
with Asia, North with South America, 
and England with South Africa and with 


‘Australia. 


Even if run at the much reduced speed 
of 50 miles an hour for economy’s sake 
an airship is capable of cutting two-thirds 
from the fastest possible time with any 
of the transportation means now used, 
over any of the routes mentioned. As an 
illustration of the possibilities, a ship of 
the size of the general type of the ZR2, 
but naturally strengthened structurally 
where the ZR2 proved too weak, would be 
able to travel from London to Australia, 
with stops in Egypt and India, in ten days 
or a little less. . 
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The Dirigible Manufacturing Industry 
in Italy is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Government, in fact, the Italian 
dirigibles are built by the Government 
at the Royal Aircraft Establishment in 
Rome, and only one firm in Milan, the 
Forlanini Company, has built dirigibles 
for the Government up to the present 
time. At present two tendencies are 
prevalent in aeronautical circles in Italy 
on the subject of dirigible construction, 
one is for the construction of a “Nobile” 
20,000 cubic meter, semi-rigid type, which 
would represent the last word in semi- 
rigid construction, and the other is the 
construction of a large T type, 120,000 
cubic meter dirigible designed by Usuelli. 
It is most likely, however, that of the 
two the 20,000 cubic meter will be built 
as this would allow the use of a large 


‘stock of material which was intended to 


be used for building a second T-34, which, 
however, was never built. 


The re-erection of three large sheds m 
France is proceeding. These sheds are 
being erected, one near Paris, one near 
Marseilles and one in Algiers. These, to- 
gether with the two existing bases at 
Maubeuge and Marseilles, will place 
France in a very strong position, when she 
can finance the construction of ships 
(which undoubtedly is her present inten- 
tion), both from an international traffic 
point of view and for the operation of an 
airship service from Paris to her principal 
colony. Italy recently constructed a 1%- 
million cubic feet semi-rigid airship. They 
are now engaged in building a still larger 
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airship of this type, which will have a 
range of about 4,000 to 5,000 miles. Italy 
also has under consideration a commer- 
cial airship service from Rome to her 
North African colony, Tripoli. 


The French Government Has a Project 
for the Establishment of a Line Marseil- 
les-Algiers operated with dirigibles, the 
first one to be used being the German 
“Nordstern.” The hangars at both ends 
of the line are now being built with Ger- 
man material. The dirigibles which will 
be used for this line will be between 
30,000 and 50,000 cubic meters, and will 
be capable of transporting thirty pas- 
sengers and between five and ten tons 
of mail and merchandise, making the trip 
from Paris to Algiers in sixteen hours 
instead of forty as it is at present. A 
branch line going to Tunis and another 
to Cairo and to Siria is also part of this 
project. The extention of the Marseilles- 
Algiers-Casablanca line to Dakar with 
two intermediate stops one at Agadir and 
one at Port Etienne, as well as an ex- 
tension to Pernambuco in South America, 
is the final aim of the French: Govern- 
ment, which, for this purpose, would 
require dirigibles of between 75,000 and 
100,000 cubic meters. When this project 
is realized, it will take only two days 
to go from Paris to Senegal and only one 
week to go from Paris to Buenos Aires. 


After a good deal of controversy, owing 
to the fact that he alighted from his bal- 
loon, which then ascended again, the Bel- 
gian aeronaut Demuyter has been declared 
the winner of the Gordon-Bennett Balloon 
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Race, which started from Geneva on Au- 
gust 6. It was at first thought that De- 
muyter had been disqualified through his 
balloon escaping, but the instruments and 
log-book of the balloon have now been 
examined, and the distance covered, 
reckoned to the point of alighting, has 
been accepted. This is approximately 870 
miles from Geneva. Second was the 
American Honeywell, and third the 
French Bienaime. 


A protest will be made against award- 
ing first prize to Lieutenant Ernest de 
Muyter in the international balloon race, 
which started from Geneva Aug. 6, Cap- 
tain H. E. Honeywell, who received sec- 
ond prize, announced today. Captain 
Honeywell returned home last month. 

Cortlandt Field Bishop, of New York, 
Captain Honeywell said, is in Geneva as 
the representative of the Aero Club of 
America. He is not satisfied with the 
award and is prepared, if necessary, to ap- 
peal to the International Federation of 
Aero Clubs, Captain Honeywell added. 

Captain Honeywell said he did not be- 
lieve he received a fair deal, but thought 
protest would be futile, because an Amer- 
ican verdict would make the trophy the 
permanent property of the United States, 
Americans having won it on four previ- 
ous occasions. 


Honeywell traveled 659.28 miles in 26 
hours and 30 minutes and won the prize 
for duration of flight. His course took 
him through a squall, he said, and a suc- 
cession of heavy storms. Lieutenant de 
Muyter was credited with having trav- 


Major H. A. Strauss, commander of the C-2 army blimp greeted by P. W. Litchfield, vice-president and factory manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, builders of the huge blimp, on arrival at Wingfoot Lake Air Station, after com- 


pleting the first leg of the cross-country flight. 
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eled 852.53 miles in 25 hours and 40 min- 
utes, 

Lieutenant de Muyter,” said Captain 
Honeywell, “flew a greater distance than 
I did, according to his log, but he failed 
to make a proper landing. He reported 
that his bag escaped from him 24 hours 
after he had landed, but he did not make 
his report until a week after he had com- 
pleted the flight. The rules of the con- 
test require a complete log within 48 
hours after landing. 

“There are several points which, to my 
mind, have not been definitely established, 
the two most important ones being the 
exact distance traveled by Lieutenant de 
Muyter and the length of time that ex- 
pired between his landing and the escape 
of his balloon. It has been stated that if 
Lieutenant de Muyter were disqualified 
no winner would be declared.” 

The biggest price reduction on record 
has just been put into effect by the Gov- 
ernment’s helium plant. The cost has 
been cut from $2,000 to 9 cents a cubic 
foot! 

An immense warehouse at the plant 
has stored in it 2,000,000 cubic feet of 
helium. A few weeks ago two carloads 
of the product were shipped East for 
army use. When the plant starts up in 
the fall it is expected that 150 men will 
be employed there, and work will con- 
tinue day and night. 

This is the only helium plant in the 
world. Experiment has shown that only 
the Texas gas contains helium. Gas from 
other States and other countries, when 
tested, did not contain the element. 
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AFRICA 


A project is on foot to establish a com- 
mercial aviation company in Bulawayo 
with the idea of developing aerial trans- 
port in various directions. Definite steps 
have been taken in the direction of secur- 
ing an aeroplane at once, in order to be- 
gin flying in show week, says the “Bula- 
wayo Chronicle.’ Many residents are 
ready to help the project by assisting in 
the provision of capital, and there are a 
number of ex-officers of the Air Force 
in town and in the district who are keen- 
ly interested in the movement. Major 
Miller, South Africa’s best known flying 
man, and an airman of wide experience, 
is to take a leading part in the enterprise, 
and that in itself ought to ensure success. 


An aerial service between Pretoria and 
Cap is going to be inaugurated in the near 
future by the Government of the South 
African Dominion. If the results ob- 
tained from the establishment of the first 
line are as satisfactory as it is antici- 
pated, this service will be considerably 
developed in the future. 


In a report submitted by the Command- 
er of the French Division at Meknes, Ma- 
roc, to the French War Department, it is 
stated that in a good many cases, during 
severe storms when it was impossible to 
communicate with troops stationed some 
distance apart, either by wireless or by 
ordinary means of transportation, due to 
the bad state of the roads, aeroplanes 
have been wholly successful in maintain- 
ing contact, distributing mail, and some 
times, when needed, in carrying food and 
ammunitions. 


_A regular aeroplane service connects 
Toulouse (France) with Casablanca (Mo- 
rocco) with four weekly departures in 
either direction. The distance is cov- 
ered in about 14 hours of actual flight, 
with an overnight stop, at Malaga (Spain) 
on the southward trip, and at Alicante 
(Spain) on the return trip to France. 


A pilot of the Latecoere Company has 
made a flight from Casablanca to Ali- 
cante, passing over Rabat and Malaga. 
In the afternoon of the same day he flew 
from Alicante to Tanger, a total of 1,600 
kilometers in twelve hours. 


ARGENTINE 


In order to develop the aviation branch 
of the Argentine army and to provide at 
the same time an-improved air service 
from the capital to the smaller commer- 
cial centers, the director of the aeronautic 
service has suggested the establishment 
of an aerial mail system by co-operation 
between the ministry of war and the di- 
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rection general of post. offices and tele- personal intercourse among _ scientists 


graphs, the department of commerce is 
advised by Vice Consul Houlahan, Bue- 
nos Aires. 

The plan meets with the approval of the 
ministry of war and the postal administra- 
tion. The suggested route from Buenos 
Aires includes the cities. of Azul, Bahia 
Blanca, Patagones, San Antonio, Oégste, 
Rawson, Comodoro Rivadavia, Rio Gallegos, 
and Ushuaia. 


An aerial convention regulating the 
flight between the Argentine Republic 
and the Republic of Uruguay has been 
recently arranged by the represertatives 
of the two governments. 


In Argentine civil aviation is eliciting a 
good deal of interest, and good work is 
being done by the Centro de Aviacion 
Civil, a civilian organization established 
for the purpose of encouraging the use 
of aircraft as commercial carriers. This 
organization has also been very success- 
ful in organizing a school for civilian pi- 
lots which is doing good work. 


The Aeronautical Federation of the 
Argentine Republic has eleven hundred 
members and five associate aeronautical 
clubs. This organization is now promot- 
ing the building of 125 aerodromes all 
over the country. The Federation also 
owns 127 aircraft, of which twenty-nine 
are Curtiss. 


The pioneers in the establishment of 
aerial commercial lines in Argentine have 
been the French and the British; in fact, 
the first line between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, a distance of about three 
hundred kilometers, was inaugurated by 
a British concern. 


The Argentine Government has a pro- 
ject for the establishment of seven aerial 
routes, the first one of which has already 
been started. This line will operate be- 


tween Baio-Blanca-Rio Gazeos, a distance 


of 3,800 kilometers. After the necessary 
aerodromes and other ground service are 
completed, the operation of this line will 
be given under contract by the Argentine 
Government to some private enterprise. 


AUSTRIA 


A number of scientists interested in 
hydro and aeromechanics had a meeting 
in September of this year. 


The research work of the last years has 
brought about in all countries considerable 
progress in the development of the classi- 
cal theories as well as the fundamental 
problems of practical hydraulics and aero- 
mechanics. On account of the political 
events the interchange of ideas and the 
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have been impaired. By the said meeting 
it was intended to avoid, whatever hinders 
at the time the success of official interna- 
tional congresses, by simply rallying with- 
out any formalities the scientists inter- 
ested in these special problems. 


This meeting which was held at Inns- 
bruck (Tyrol) between Sept. 10 and 13 is 
the outcome of previous efforts made by 
William Knight, while he was acting as 
Technical Assistant in Europe to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, in order to bring about a closer inter- 
national co-operation between scientists 
and technical men in every country in the 
interest of aeronautics and sciences thereto 
allied. 


The meeting was called by Prof. Prandtl 
of the University of Gottingen, Prof. Kar- 
man of the University of Archen and Prof. 
Levi-Civita of Alto Adige, Italy, who have 
been prominent with Mr. Knight in the 
preparation of the ground for an Inter- 
national Congress of representatives of 
aerodynamical laboratories. 


AUSTRALIA 


Major Thomas Macleod, a Commis- 
sioner of the World’s Board of Aero- 
nautical Commissioners for Australia, 
writes: The first aerial mail service in 
the State of Queensland, it is hoped, will 
begin to function at the end of this month. 

Another aerial mail service is to run 
from Brisbane, the capital of the State 
of Queensland, to Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, and thence to Ade- 
laide, the capital of South Australia, via 
the Riverina district. This service, how- 
ever, is not expected to be in operation 
until towards thegend of the year. 

Apart from the operations of ‘Quan- 
tas,’ there is no commercial aviation be- 
ing carried out in Queensland, but we 
are hoping that the success of Quantas 
will encourage others to begin operations. 

Major Macleod is a Barrister-at-law 
of the Supreme Court of Queensland and 
of the High Court of Australia. Author 
of a number of important publications, 
he was the pioneer of flying in Queens- 
land, being the first man to get off the 
ground in a heavier than air machine in 
Queensland. He did the first experi- 
mental work carried on in that State with 
gliders, both monoplane and_ biplane 
types, some years before the Great War. 
On the outbreak of the war, he formed 
a small contingent of volunteers and built 
the first aeroplane ever constructed in 
Queensland, in order to instruct these 


volunteers in the construction and work- 
ing of aeroplanes, and by arrangement 
with the War Office, London, through 
the Colonial Office, he arranged to take 
to England for service with the Royal 
Flying Corps, eight of his volunteers, a!! 
were accepted and did ex- 
cellent service during the war. 


of whom 
During 
the long sea journey to England, he gave 
them daily instruction in Morse sending, 
and, on arrival in London, all were able 
to pass at once the R. F. C. Morse send- 
ig tests. 


ssajyor Macleod served with the R. F. C. 


anu K. A. F. for over three years, and, 
joining as a second lieutenant, went to 
France as a pilot just before the Somme 
push began and continued to serve there 
as an artillery and bombing pilot through 
the Somme battles and until after the 
Battle of Arras and Vimy Ridge in April, 
1917. He was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with palm for the results ob- 
tained by directing the artillery by wire- 
less from the air during the Battle of 
Arras and Vimy Ridge. He was then in- 
valided to England, and, although unfit 
for further flying, he was appointed (af- 
ter eight months in hospital) Command- 
ant of No. 2 Wireless School, R. F. C. 
He had attained the rank of flight com- 
mander in France, and went to France 
again as an aircraft park commander 
with the rank of Major in 1918. Shortly 
before the Armistice he was brought 
back to England to take charge of a 
proposed station: for the 
Royal air force, but this was not gone on 
with on the signing of the Armistice. 
Whilst awaiting posting to this station, 
he reorganized the training depot station 
at Hounslow, and was then sent to 
Northolt to reorganize the training depot 
station there, the latter being the station 
at which he had started his own training. 
He was awarded the O. B. E., military 
division. He was demobilized in March, 
1919, and retains the rank of Major. Af- 
ter demobilization he was laid up in 
England (as a result of his war service), 
for three months, and then returned to 
Queensland where he resumed his pirac- 
tice at the Bar. He was the President of 
the Aerial League of Australia, Queens- 
land Section, at its inception some years 
before the war, and is at present on the 
Committee of the Queensland Section 
of the Australian Aero Club. 


mobilizing 


BELGIUM 


The first international air reliability trial 
ever held has just been completed at Brus- 
sels, and was won by a Handley-Page 
machine fitted with two Rolls-Royce en- 
gines.. It was an open competition, but 
the Handley-Page was the only British 
competitor. Eight foreign machines, in- 
cluding a Farman Goliath, a Spad and a 
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Breguet participated. The course was over 
two circuits near Brussels, each circuit 
The pilot had to state 
exactly how long he would take over each 


being 25 miles. 


circuit, and marks were taken off for the 
amount-of time by which he increased or 
Marks 
were also given for speed and climb and 
weight carrying. 


was short of his declared time. 


The Handley-Page pilot estimated the 
time exactly for the first circuit, and was 
12 1-5 seconds too quick in the second one. 
The machine scored 100 per cent marks 
for the take off, speed, climb, and weight- 
carrying. The first prize was £200, and 
there were numerous other awards and 
cups given by various aero clubs. 


A new aeronautical organization, the 
Societe Ansuyme Belge de Constructions 
Aeronautiques (S. A. B. C. -A.) has been 
created by the SNETA. This organiza- 
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Major Thomas Macleod, a Commissioner of the World’s Board of Aero- 
nautical Commissioners, Inc., for Australia. 
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tion is going to be the nucleus of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry in Belgium 
and its creation has been made possible 
on account of the guaranty given by the 
Belgian Government to the SNETA that 
at least 6,000,000 francs worth of contracts 
for military aircraft shall be placed with 
them every year up to 1926. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

The air line between Stanley Pool 
(Kinshasa) and Stanleyville, a distance 
of about 1,080 miles, is now in operation. 
The route is divided up into three stages, 
each of about 350 miles in length, each 
with an intermediate depot and stopping 
place. The first stage, from Kinshasa to 
N’Gombe, was open to passengers in 
July, 1920, the second, from N’Gombe to 
Lisala, in December, 1920, and the third 
stage, Lisala to Stanleyville, in June, 
1921. 
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Traffic, particularly in mails, has been 
steadily increasing since the opening of 
the service. The river from Kinshasa to 
Stanleyville is navigable by river steam- 
ers, which take 15 to 17 days for the upr 
stream journey, and 12 days for the re- 
turn. Flying each of these stages in one 
day, the air service takes three days. 


BRAZIL 


Miss Marzo is the first Brazilian aviator 
who has obtained a pilot’s license from 
the Brazilian Aero Club. 


In the State of San Paolo a small aerial 
operating company has been organized 
under the name of Aviatic Nacional. 


A biplane with two motors, entirely of 
Brazilian design, has been constructed 
by the firm of Lage Bros. The design 
of this aircraft is due to Captain Lafay 
and Captain Braconnot. This machine, 
which is called “Independencia,” can take 
in either two 80 hp. Le Rhome motors or 
two Clerget 130 hp. motors, and can fly 
at a speed of between 120 and 140 kilo- 
meters per hour. 


Two Brazilian aviators, Ivao Genil, a 
civilian, and Lieut. Filets Santos, of the 
Brazilian Navy, have made plans for du- 
plicating the flight recently made by the 
two Portuguese aviators by flying the op- 
way from Brazil to Portugal. 


CANADA 


The Air Board of Canada reports that 
the total number of certificates and flying 
licenses issued up to August 31st, 1922, is 


473. 


CHINA 


A flying school founded by rich Chinese 
a few months ago is now training young 
Chinamen for leaders in commercial flying 
in China. 

W. H. Brown, a Canadian, who was an 

aviator in the World War, is in charge of 
the school. The Chinese boys make good 
pilots. Once they have learned a thing, 
they know it for good. 
The machine used for instruction pur- 
poses is a Curtiss N. N. 4 army type, with 
an 800 horsepower Curtiss motor and 
capable of making sixty or seventy miles 
an hour. 

Most of the students are the sons of 
rich merchants and have been educated 
in Canadian schools. 


The Chinese Government has a rather 
important air service, and a very good 
aerodrome is to be found in the outskirts 
of Pekin. Among the aircraft used are 
Sopwith, Vickers, Handley-Page, Cau- 
dron, and others. During the summer 
season, and more exactly from May to 


October, the Government has found an 
excellent means of training pilots. <A 
number of aerial routes are operated dur- 
ing this period of the year by military 
pilots for the transportation of passengers, 
mostly tourists and wealthy Chinese. This 
new mode of transportation has proven 
to be very popular, especially among the 
educated class of Chinese. 


DENMARK 


The Government of Denmark has grant- 
ed a subsidy of 110,000 crowns to the 
aerial company operating the line Ham- 
burg-Copenhagen. 


A congress of representatives of aero- 
nautical interests of Scandinavian and 
other nations both former allied and for- 
mer enemy was held recently at Copen- 
hagen for the purpose of agreeing on a 
uniform aerial regulation as affecting inter- 
national aerial navigation. 


FINLAND 


Twenty millions of francs worth of air- 
craft and equipment have been bought in 
France by the government of Finland. 

Most of the flying machines used in 
Finland are hydroplanes. Hydroplane 
bases have been established at Sandhamm, 
at Helsingfors and Abo. 


FRANCE 


The Gliders’ Competition, recently held 
at Clermont-Ferrand, has given the fol- 
lowing results: 


The first prize for maximum duration 
of a single flight has been attributed to 
a Farman monoplane glider, piloted by 
Bossoutrot, 5 minutes 18 seconds in the 
air, prize 5,000 francs. 


The second prize, 3,000 francs, to Cou- 
pet, on a monoplane glider of his own de- 
sign, time 4 mn. 50 seconds. 


First prize for maximum total dura- 
tion of all flights made, 5,000 francs, Far- 
man biplane, piloted by Bossoutrot, time 
49 mn. 55 sec. 

Second prize of 3,000 francs, also to 
Bossoutrot, on a Farman monoplane, 
time 48 mn. 55 sec. 


First prize for maximum height . at- 
tained (80 meters), to Bossoutrot, on Far- 
man monoplane, 5,000 francs. 

Second prize, 3,000 francs, to Coupet, 
on Coupet monoplane, 53 meters. 

The long distance prize has not been at- 
tributed to any of the gliders entered to 
the competition, none of them having 
been able to land at a distance of at least 
2,000 meters from the starting point. 


Such authorities as Voisin and Bleriot 
say: 

The best results obtained on gliders 
during the Clermont-Ferrand meeting 
consist in volplaning, for which a special- 
ly constructed machine is not necessary, 
the same thing being possible with any 


properly constructed airplane. Had they 
really been flying, he says, it would be 
another matter altogether. The whole 
secret consists, he contends, in finding 
land which slopes at a sharper angle than 
a falling plane. One can then, he says, 
plane as long as the slope lasts, just like 
a raft floating down a stream or a vehicle 
rolling down a hill. As for flying by sail 
in the manner described by Professor 
Magnan, that remains an entirely undis- 
covered problem from a practical point 
of view. 


Bleriot thinks the partisans of motor- 
less flying are following the wrong road 
to success. They always talk of imitating 
a bird, he asserts, but their argument is 
basically wrong, because the bird has mo- 
tor power. 


The hypothesis Bleriot is willing to ac- 
cept is that motorless flying will become 
a popular sport like tobogganing, and will 
be carried on under certain limited atmos- 
pheric and topographical conditions in 
favorable districts, such as Rhoen in Ger- 
many, which will become motorless flying 
sport centres, like certain parts of Swit- 
zerland are centres for Winter sports. 


But from a practical standpoint he de- 
clares the flier must rely on ascending 
winds which must inevitably fail at cer- 
tain moments. Some theorists believe it 
will be possible to make use of horizontal 
winds, but he asserts that a flying ma- 
chine is not like a ship--supposing the 
wind fails the latter it still floats, whereas 
a failing wind must mean the plane will 
fall. 


German achievements prove, it is held 
here, that the Germans possess unusually 
favorable flying ground where ascending 
winds are exceptionally constant. He 
says if one remains in the air one hour on 
a motorless glider there is no reason not 
to remain up twelve hours, provided one 
does not quit the privileged flying ground. 


The regulations for the “Grand Prix 
1923,” for commercial airplanes, endowed 
by the French government and by the 
Aero Club of France, has been recently 
published. The following prizes will be 
awarded to the winners of the contest 
which will take place in September and 
October, 1923: 

First prize, 500,000 frcs.; second, 200,- 
ooo fres.; third, 100,000 fres.; fourth, 50,- 
ooo fres.; fifth, 40,000 fres.; sixth, 30,000 
fres.; seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth, 
20,000 fres. each. 


The Mischelin Coupe circuit has been 
divided into fifteen sections: Clermont- 
Ferrand-Lyon, 140 km.; Lyon-Himes, 
230; Himes-Toulouse, 240; Toulouse-Pau, 
150; Pau-Bordeaux, 170; Bordeaux-Auger, 
300; Auger-Paris, 270; Paris-Saint Tgle- 
vert, 235; Saint Tglevert-Valenciennes, 
130; Valenciennes - Mourmelon, 160; 
Mournmelon-Metz, 150; Metz-Strasbourg, 
130; Strasbourg-Dijon, 250; Dijon-Bour- 
ges, 225; Bourges-Clermont-Ferrand, 170; 
a total of 2,950 km., or 65 km. less than 
the 1921 Italian circuit. 
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A new air giant has been flown at Vil- 
lacoublay recently. Four 400 hp. motors 
and five tons of bombs on board of this 
new airplane, which can fly 7 hours at 
150 miles per hour, make it a new power- 
ful addition to the French air force. 


Colonel Soconney has resigned his po- 
sition as Director of the Service of Aerial 
Navigation, and from now on will be in 
charge of the Technical Inspection Ser- 
vice of military aeronautics. 


Colonel Soconney has accomplished a 
magnificent work from the time when he 
took charge of the newly created service 
of Aerial Navigation. 


The subsidies granted by the French 
Government to the aerial operating com- 
panies were 7,500 francs, as compared to 
16,666 per year and per kilometer of the 
line operated. The apparent discrepancy 
is due to the fact that only 600 kilometers 
of aerial lines are operated in England, 
whereby 6,000 kilometers are operated in 
France. 


A Farman Goliath, piloted by Lt. Tas- 
che, with eleven passengers on board, 
left the Villacoublay aerodrome on Au- 
gust 7th. A few hours later it landed at 
the Bron aerodrome at Lyon. The next 
morning at eight o’clock the flight was 
resumed and after a stopover at Istres of 
a few minutes it proceeded to Toulon. 
The next morning again the flight was 
resumed and from Toulon the party on 
board of the Goliath went to Saint Ra- 
phael. Twenty-fours hours later Coloncl 
Bares, one of the passengers on board of 
the aeroplane, received a telegram calling 
him to Clermont-Ferrand where they 
landed at two:o’clock. On the next morn- 
ing the same party resumed the flight and 
went to Camp d’Avor, and on the next 
morning again the homeward trip to Vil- 
lacoublay was made after flying: 2,500 
miles. The party on board of the Goliath 
included Col. Bares, Director of the Pro- 
ject Bureau of the Department of Aero- 
nautics; Commander Berget, Captain Sire, 
Captain Dagneaux, Lt. Bares, of the 
French Navy, and others. 


The Paris-Marseille line has been inau- 
gurated recently by the French Company, 
Messageries Aeriennes. The flight from 
one end to the other of the line is made 
in five hours and thirty minutes. Next 
year this line will be extended to Algiers, 
and two connections will be branched 
over from this main line going to Oran 
and Casablanca respectively. 


The Aero Club of France has recently 
taken a very commendable initiative. A 
prize consisting of an artistic tablet has 
been granted to the patron of French 
aerial lines who has flown the largest 
number of miles during twelve months. 
The first prize of this sort awarded by the 
Aero Club of France has been granted to 
Mrs. Louise Faure-Favier. Mr. Laihacar 
has also received a similar tablet, and 
Colonel Casso, Mr. Pelabon and Mr. 


Robichon have each received a bronze 
medal. The Aeronautical Commission of 
the Aero Club of France has also made 
provisions for the award of ten tablets, 
which shall be attributed to the aerial 
travelers of French nationality, who, from 
May Ist, 1922, to April 30, 1923, will have 
flown the largest number of miles. 


A French military air squadron has 
achieved what is believed to be a record 
by carrying out a fine performance in 
flying in a formation of six machines from 
Paris to Mayence in 2 hours and 18 min- 
utes. The distance being 550 kilometers 
(343 miles), this means that all six air- 
planes made an average speed of nearly 
240 kilometers (150 miles) an hour. 


The flight was made in preparation for 
the coming attempt of the military squad- 
rons to do a non-stop flight from Paris 
to Mayence to Paris. 


Scientific development of the age is 
summed up in an incident on the Paris- 
London Air Line. 


Pilot Comte Henri de Perignon, after 
crossing the Channel in a driving storm, 
finding one of the two propellers damaged 
and the motor missing, wirelessed to the 
emergency station of Saint Inglevert, five 
kilometers from Calais, then descended 
with twelve passengers. 


When the plane touched the earth a 
corps of experts was waiting. Within 
fifteen minutes the propeller was changed 
and the motor trouble elminated. 


Taking the air, the pilot landed at Le 
Bourget with his passengers only twelve 
minutes behind schedule. 


Two efforts were made at Le Bourget 
to break world aviation records for dura- 
tion and speed. Boussotrot, accompanied 
by d’Or in a Farman Goliath, set out to 
exceed the American endurance record of 
twenty-six hours. At daybreak Batelier, 
with Lieut. Bard, set out upon a flight 
from Paris to Casablanca, Tunis, Naples, 
and return, expecting to cover the 6,000 
kilometers in sixty hours by flying for 
fourteen hour periods with seven hour 
halts for sleep and repairs. This was an 


- unprecedented test for both man and mo- 


tor power. 


With the trip of a commercial passen- 
ger airplane from Geneva to Paris, wire- 
less concerts for air passengers have be- 
come an assured fact. The experiment 
was wholly successful and satisfactory. 


By a coincidence, ten of the fourteen 
passengers who enjoyed the concert were 
Americans. The music was sent out by 
the station at Lausanne and was heard 
plainly until the machine struck rain some 
distance beyond Dijon. From that point, 
however, conversation was held with Le 
Bourget. 


Receivers were passed to each occu- 
pant, the pilot finally taking them and 
chanting to the passengers the songs re- 
ceived. 


It has been reported in the French 
Aeronautical Press that the Technical 
Service of French Aeronautics has given 
a contract to a French aircraft manufac- 
turer for a giant aeroplane having four 
motors, totaling 2,400 H.P., and having a 
carrying surface of 450 square meters 
(about 4,800 sq. ft.). 


At the last meeting of the International 
Commission for Aerial Navigation (C.I.N, 
A.), held in Paris recently, the Aerial 
Convention of October 13, 1919, was rati- 
fied by France, Greece, Japan, Persia, 
Portugal, Czecho-Slovakia and Siam. The 
works of the Commission were inagura- 
ted by Premier Poincare and were pre- 
sided over by Mr. Laurent Eynac, Under- 
Secretary of State for Aeronautics. At 
the meeting of the C.I.N.A. the questions 
of custom duties, wireless service and sig- 
nals as affecting aerial relations between 
the ten nations which have ratified the 
October 13, 1919, Convention, were dis- 
cussed, and agreements were reached 
whereby this group of nations is now in 
a rather favored situation as compared to 
other nations (like the United States), 
which have not as yet ratified the above 
mentioned aerial convention. The ques- 
tion of admitting Germany to the C.I.N.A. 
was discussed but no definite settlement 
was reached. 


The Four Motored Breguet Leviathan, 
as soon as all of the test flights are com- 
pleted, will make a trip from Paris to 
Dakar and Pernambuco, thus crossing 
the southern part of tlie Atlantic. The 
pilot on this trip will be Mr.. Thierry. 


Captain Fonk, ace of aces in the last 
war, has sailed from France to Rio de 
Janeiro on a mission involving aeronau- 
tical propaganda in the interest of the 
French aeronautical manufacturing in- 
dustry. He is accompanied by the well- 
known flying pilot Fronval. Four air- 
planes accompanied the two pilots, two 
commercial types and two types of air- 
planes best adapted for acrobatic flying. 
These airplanes will be extensively used 
during the trip to South America for 
demonstrating the possibility of French 
aircraft from the commercial standpoint. 


The French Aero Club has decided to 
call an Aeronautical Congress in Paris 
on the occasion of the next aeronautical 
exposition to which organizations affli- 
ated with the Aero Club of France 
throughout the world will be invited to 
participate. Some of the questions which 
will be taken up in this Congress - are: 


. The organization of commercial 
services in aeronautics. 


2. The military aeronautical: organi- 
zation and the organization of an 
aerial reserve force. | 

3. The relations between commercial 
aerial operating companies and in- 
dividual owners of aircraft. 

4. The relation between the Aerial 
Club of France and the Affiliated 
Aerial Organizations. 
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The Aerodynamic Laboratory at Goet- 
tingen is now one of the most important 
institutions of its kind in the world. Like 
other aerodynamical laboratories it has 
produced a very large quantity of statis- 
tical data of direct use to the designers of 
aircraft, but it has also given to the world 
an extraordinarily ingenious and in many 
respects a highly satisfactory and useful 
theory of the action of aerofoils which 
is certainly likely to accelerate the acqui- 
sition of aerodynamical knowledge in the 
future. 


The invention of a wing-strain indicator 
by Klemperer, of Berlin, should prove of 
interest to the airplane industry. This in- 
strument works on the theory of mass 
and weight pressure. When the plane is 
at equilibrium the indicator points to “1,” 
and when the component forces are in- 
creased the indicator moves correspond- 
ingly, warning the pilot that there is too 
great a pressure on the wings. This de- 
vice will be very useful when the pilot 
takes sharp curves, ascension curves, or 
when pulling up for a dive, and a great 
number of accidents should be prevented 
through its use. 


During the Summer the Rumpler Co. 
has conducted an aerial service for tour- 
ists wishing to fly over the Alps. The enter- 
prise was very successful and this service 
is going to be largely extended next year. 


An air guide book has been edited by 
the Loyd-Luftdienst of Berlin. Charts 
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of air lines and fares for passengers and 
merchandise on all European aerial lines 
are to be found in such a‘book. Also 
a series of aerial charts is now being 
edited by the Loyd-Luftdienst which are 
extremely accurate and useful to pilots. 


A new aircraft manufacturing company 
has been established at Aachen, Ger- 
many, by Klemperer, known under the 
name “Aachener Fluggenbau,” where air- 
planes of low power shall be made. 


Two Junkers hydroplanes have flown 
from Dessau to Naples, Italy, a distance 
of 800 miles, with one intermediate stop 
at Ancona. These two machines were 
equipped with 400 hp. Liberty motors and 
could have made the flight without any 
intermediate stop. Both machines were 
of the Standard six-passenger Junkers 
type which is now used on the Moscow- 
Berlin line. 


A new metallic airplane designed by 
Victor Entler, a German aeronautical en- 
gineer, has been recently tested. This 
aircraft is a biplane type. The two wings 
are of the cantelever type of the same 
general design as the wings of the Jun- 
kers airplanes. A 30 hp. motor provides 
for the motive power. This airplane can 
make a non-stop flight of ten hours at 105 
kilometers per hour. 


The decision taken at the last meeting 
of the International Commission for aerial 
navigation, which was recently held in 
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Ex-Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry, and airplane inventor Fokker, witness trials in the motorless flights recently held in Germany. 
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Paris, to the effect that the nations which 
have ratified the protocal of the 1919 
International Aeronautical Convention, 
are free to make independent agreements 
with the nations which have not ratified 
that protocal, is particularly interesting 
for the German Government which from 
now on can negotiate separate aerial 
treaties with all other nations. 


Darnier, the well known German air- 
craft designer of the Zeppelin firm is now 
building aircraft in Italy. A first series 
of 6 hydroplanes equipped with two 260 
hp. Maybach motors is now being com- 
pleted for Spain. 


“The Tageblatt” has offered a prize of 
100,000 marks for the longest distance 
flown cross-country in a motorless air- 
craft by a German pilot in a German- 
made machine. The offer is to remain 
open until September 1, 1923. 


At present there are in Germany five 
important air transport companies and 
twelve mail air routes. 


It is with great regret that one records 
the death of Freiherr Lothar Von Richt- 
hofen, brother of the more famous Cap- 
tain Freiherr Manfred Von Richthofen 
and a prominent member of the famous 
“Richthofen Circus.” 

Lothar Von Richthofen was an ex- 
tremely gallant fighting man and one of 
the best pilots of his time in the German 
Air Force. 
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The all-metal Breguet “Leviathan,” the 
fuselage of which was exhibited at the 
1ast Paris Aero Show, has been flown. 
Piloted by M. Thierry, the machine first 
made a straight climb of 1,000 feet, and 
the pilot then made a complete circuit 
of the Villacoublay airdrome. No sharp 
turns were attempted, as the machine is a 
large one, and it was thought wiser to 
proceed slowly with the tests. The “Le- 
viathan,” on which the late Lieut. Henry 
Roget was to have attempted a flight 
from Dakar to Pernambuco, is fitted with 
one of the Breguet-Bugatti quadruple en- 
gines, in which two groups of double ver- 
tical engines drive a common tractor 
screw via automatic clutches. 


The famous French aircraft firm Ble- 


riot Aeronautique has been reorganized 
as a limited liability company, with a cap- 
ital of 6,000,000 francs. 

M. Louis Bleriot has been appointed 
President of the Board of Directors of 
the new organization, which otherwise 
preserves its name, offices, works and 
staff, etc. 


The French budget for Civil Aviation 
in 1922 amounts to 147,210,970 frs., in- 
cluding 45,382,000 frs. for air transport 
subsidies, an increase of approximately 
14,000,000 frs. on 1921. In consequence 
of this increased assistance, air transport 
companies are extending and amplifying 
their services. The statistics of French 
civil aviation in 1921 show that approxi- 
mately 1,460,000 miles were flown and Io,- 
305 passengers were carried, in the course 
of 6,513 flights. 


The Toulouse-Casablanca Line which 
has been in operation since June, 1920, 
has made 522 trips, aggregating 602,332 
miles, on which 1,082 passengers, 179,768 
pounds of parcels and 28,855 pounds of 
mail were carried. The normal flying 
time from Toulouse to Casablanca, a dis- 
tance of 1,155 miles, is thirteen hours. 
The scheduled transit time is thirty-two 
hours, allowing for an overnight stop at 
Aliconte, although the flight is frequently 
made in one day. 

Two new lines will soon be operating 
in the Bordeaux District, one from Bor- 
deaux to Lisbon and the other from Bor- 
deaux to Nantes. The latter will connect 
Bordeaux by air with Geneva, through 
the Geneva-Lyons-Nantes Line already 
in operation. The Bordeaux-Toulouse- 
‘Marseilles service is to be extended to 
Genoa and to Tunis, while the Toulouse- 
Casablanca Line will evidently be extend- 
ed to Dakar, Senegal, where many Bor- 
deaux commercial interests are estab- 
lished. 


During the recent general strike in 
France military airplanes flew all day 
over the city of Paris and by wireless 
telephone reported to Police Headquar- 
ters when scenes likely to result in a dis- 
turbance were observed. 


Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for an Eighth International Aero- 
nautical Exposition, to be held in Paris, 
between Dec. 15, 1922, and Jan. 2, 1923, in 
the Grand Palais des Champs-Elysees. 

The classification of exhibits provides 
for balloons, airplanes, hydroplanes, heli- 
copters, gliders, motors, aerial naviga- 
tion, metallurgy and construction mate- 
rials with reference to aeronautical use, 
methods of manufacture, transportation 
and maintenance of aeronautical machines 
and apparatus, meteorology, aerial physi- 
ology, photography, cinematography, 
map making and bibliography. 


The newspaper “Petit Parisien” an 


nounces that it is organizing a race for - 


small airplanes, the weight of which must 
not exceed 200 kilograms (440 pounds) 
with ten-horse-power motors, to be flown 
over a course of 300 miles next May. The 
paper offers three prizes, of one hundred 
thousand, twenty thousand and five thou- 
sand francs respectively. 


The White Star Line announces that 
arrangements have been perfected for 
passengers from New York on the Ma- 
jestic, Olympic and Homeric, landing at 
Cherbourg, to complete their journey, 
when desired, from that point to Paris by 
airplane. Two types of planes are used, 
one making the journey in two and one- 
half hours, the other in two hours. The 
average time by train is seven hours. 


The Under-secretary of State for 
French Aeronautics is reported to be 
in favor of reducing the number of 
aerial companies on the Paris-London 
route to only two,—one British and one 
French. This move is to be made for 
reasons of economy because in this way 
only one subsidy would be paid by either 
the French or the British Government to 
the company operating the line. 


General Gourand of the French Army 
has adopted the aircraft as a favorite 
means of transportation when making in- 
spection trips. Accompanied by Com- 
mander Denain, chief of the air service on 
the General Staff of the French Army in the 
Orient, General Gourand has made a num- 
ber of inspection trips in the region of 
Euphrates and in the State of Damas. Air- 
craft are used in the Orient quite extensive- 
ly for the transportation of mail and for the 
transportation of sick troops from far out- 
posts to base hospitals. 


GERMANY 


During the last few weeks, the eyes of 
the world have been focussed upon the 
gliding competitions taking place simul- 
taneously in France and Germany. The 
marvellous durations attained by the Ger- 
man pilots, Herr Martens and Herr Hent- 
zen, have come as a revelation to most 
people. . 


A remarkable motorless airplane flight 
lasting for three hours and ten minutes 
marked the close of the formal program 
of the annual motorless flying competi- 


tions. Herr Hentzen, student flier of the 
Hanover Technical School, made the 
flight, thereby beating the record he estab- 
lished on the previous day when he re- 
mained in the air for two hours and ten 
seconds. 


Airman Botsch of Darmstadt took off 
below the Wasserkuppe Mountain, and de- 
spite squally gales landed on its summit. 
Herr Hackman, also of Darmstadt, landed 
330 meters above his starting point. He re- 
mained in the air ninety minutes. 


Hentzen’s latest accomplishment was 
made in the same machine with which 
he had made his previous record flight of 
two hours. He flew in a westerly wind 
of from ten to twelve meters. per second, 
accompanied by gusts sometimes as 
strong as sixteen meters. He landed 350 
meters above the starting point. 


For their feats of Friday and Saturday, 
Herr Hentzen and Johann Maertens, who 
flew for sixty-six minutes, have been 
awarded 70,000 and 50,000 marks respec- 
tively. 


The Hanover students’ record-breaking 
airboat, the Vampire, looks in the air like 
a huge, ungainly, angular, futuristic sea- 
gull. Examination of its structural details 
confirms the first impression that it is 
closely modeled on nature’s soaring and 
skimming birds. 


A fleet of huge gliders which can travel 
thousands of miles without landing, says 
the “Daily Chronicle’s” aeronautical cor- 
respondent, is the dream and ambition of 
German scientists who are developing mo- 
torless aircraft. 


These big sailing ships of the air will 
be cheap and light and their non-stop 
flights will be made possible by improve- 
ments in construction and universal chart- 
ing of the air. To discover and study 
the air currents, an airship will be em- 
ployed by the German experts as a flying 
laboratory. 


The line between Koénigsberg and Mos- 
cow is on a strictly business basis. 

In view of the peculiar position of the 
Russian-German line in this respect its 
operating record is of especial interest. 
[t will be noted that the line has been 
spoken of as connecting Koénigsberg and 
Moscow, although it has frequently been 
referred to in the press as a Berlin-Mos- 
cow undertaking. It is true that the 
whole distance from Moscow to Berlin 
has been flown in a single day, but the 
regular practice is to fly from Ké6nigs- 
berg in the morning after the arrival of 
the train which leaves Berlin the preced- 
ing evening, arriving in Moscow late in 
the afternoon. The whole distance be- 
tween the two capitals, which takes near- 
ly or quite five days by rail, is thus ac- 
complished in less than 24 hours. 

The great German steamship com- 
panies, the Hamburg-American and the . 
North German Lloyd, are taking a keen 
interest and aiding in every way in’ the 
development of all sorts of commercial 
flying. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nine machines competed for the Brit- 
ish Aerial Derby in the race over a circuit 
of 200 miles, and started at various intervals 
according to their handicaps, as follows: 


No. Machine 
1. Bert Hinkler Avro “Baby” 
de be Carter Bristol Monoplane 
3. F.P. Raynham  Martinsyde F6 
4. A. S. Butler D. H. 37 
5.o-L. Re Tait-Con. = Mars i 
6. (HH. H, Perty SB SA 
7. R. H. Stocken Martinsyde F4 
8. <A. deH, Haig Bristol Bullet 
o.«}.. Be James. Mars I “Bamel” 
Flying Speed 
Engine Time M.P.H. 
35 Green 2:35:4 76.6 
100 Bristol Lucifer 1:50:04/5 107.8 
200 Wolseley-Viper ~1:48 :12 109.6 


275 Rolls Royce Failed to finish 
200 B. R. 2 ECG 
200 Wolseley-Viper " 
300 Hispano-Suiza ¥ 
400 Bristol Jupiter 1:21:57 

450 Napier-Lion 1 :6 :48-2/5 


145 
177.8 


The machine first to finish was the Bristol 
Monoplane, followed 22-1/5 seconds later by 
the Bristol Bullet and then 5-2/5 seconds 
later by the “Bamel’”. Mr. James’ first lap 
(99 miles) took 32 minutes, and it is claimed 
that his time of 178 miles an hour is the 
world’s record for 200 miles. At one period 
of the race when traveling down-wind, it is 
said that he flew at a speed of 246 m.p.h. 


While the race was in progress a fine dis- 
play of acrobatics was given by Flight Lieut. 
P. W. S. Bulman on a Mars VI, fitted with 
a Siddeley “Jaguar” engine. There were sev- 
eral other races while the main event was 
going on, and after same was completed, in 
SE5A machines. 


The last event of the afternoon was the 
August Open Handicap of 16 miles, in which 
six machines participated, and the first prize 
of £30 was won by Flight Lieut. Longton in 
an SE5A. 


At Croydon Field they talk vaguely, but 
with enthusiasm, of air lines to India and 
Australia, the latter to deliver British 
mail in seven days. They remind you that 
during the three years of commercial 
aviation more than 2,000,000 air miles 
have been flown between London and the 
Continent; and 7,000,000 miles will be 
flown throughout the world in 1922; that 
of the 14,000 passengers carried in that 
time, more than two-thirds had been 
transported during the last year, and that 
250 tons of goods have been carried of 
a total value of more than $10,000,000. 


Recently Miss Gladys Cooper, the well- 
known actress, traveling by Handley 
Page, landed at the Croydon aerodrome 
from Paris after a lightning trip to the 
gay city, between rehearsals, in order to 
provide herself with new costumes. 


The Air Navigation Order, 1922, recent- 
ly issued by the British Air Service, is an 
amendment to the regulations issued in 1919, 


differing mainly in certain details prescribed 
by the requirements of the International Air 
Navigation Convention. 


There are other features of some import- 
ance included in the new regulations, of 
which the following are notable: 


(1) From January Ist, 1923, all aircraft 
will be required to carry certificates of air- 
worthiness, instead of only public trans- 
port machines. 


The daily certificate, however, is required 
only of public transport machines. 


(2) Every British aircraft shall when 
flying carry such instruments as are pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. 


In addition the fees for the various cer- 
tificates and licenses have been revised. The 
fee for original registration of an aircraft 
is £1 ls., for renewal of the certificates of 
registration 5s. 


The fees for the issue of a certificate of 
airworthiness for a type aircraft are as fol- 
lows: Nominal H.P. not over 200, £65, 
N.H.P. not over 400, £90, N.H.P. not over 
600, £110, and N.H.P. over 600, £125. 


These fees may be reduced for types which 
so resemble existing types as to reduce ma- 
terially the work of testing and examination. 
For subsequent aircraft of a certificated type 
the fee is to be £5 5s. 


The fee for each medical examination and 
flying test of a pilot is £1 1s., and the fee for 
each license and technical examination is 


5s. 


The Order makes provision for the ex- 
emption from its provisions of the Irish 
Free State if at any subsequent date the said 
State makes separate provision for the giv- 
ing of effect to the international conven- 
tion. 


The estimates for 1922-23 include £364,- 
000 for Civil Aviation, and in addition £86,- 
500 for the Headquarters Staff, of which 
£51,000 is for the Meteorological Office Staff. 
£200,000 of the vote for Civil Aviation is to 
be applied to the direct assistance of “ap- 
proved” British firms operating  cross- 
Channel air services; £79,000 is allotted for 
Meteorological services (excluding Head- 
quarters Staff) ; £38,000 for the upkeep of 
aerodromes ; £15,000 for expenditure on air 
routes, surveys, wages of W. T. personnel, 
etc.; £8,000 for technical equipment; and 
£61,000 for works and buildings at Croydon, 
Lympne, Malta and the Kidbrooke wireless 
station; and the illumination of air routes at 
home and in Egypt. 


Seventy per cent. of the passengers car- 
ried this summer on the three British air 
lines linking London and the Continent have 
been Americans. The two French lines and 
the Dutch line operating out of London also 
report a preponderance of American trav- 
ellers. Finding London drab and a bit blase, 
and wearying of the thrills Paris fabricates 
for its tourist visitors, the Americans satisfy 
their itch for adventure by air tripping. 

During the last year more than 9,000 per- 
sons have made the trips between London 
and Paris, and London and Brussels by air. 
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There are three British lines flying out of 
London, the Handley-Page Air Service, the 
Instone Air line and the Daimler Airway, 
Ltd., controlled by the British Air Ministry ; 
two French lines, the Grandes Express 
Aerienns and the Messageries Aeriennes, and 
the Royal Dutch Air Service, the last con- 
necting London with Amsterdam. All op- 
erate under large governmental subsidies. 

The organizers of the three British air 
lines had little intention of bidding for the 
tourist trafic during the early days of the 
ventures; instead, they intended to furnish 
an easily accessible means of cutting from 
five to seven hours from the travelling time 
to Paris for the business man with affairs 
in both cities. They also intended to stimu- 
late interest in aerial navigation, and this 
is the principal interest of the Government. 
The man with business in Paris may leave 
i ondon in the morning, devote two or three 
hours to his errand in Paris and return to 
London in time for a late dinner. 


The official returns show that the flight 
efficiency figures for the three British com- 
panies on the London-Paris route for June, 
flying having taken place on each day of 
the month, are as follows: 

Handley. Page -Transport, Limited, 98.6 
per cent.; Daimler Hire, Limited, 96.5 per 
cent.; The Instone Air Line, 96.0 per cent. 

Between August, 1919, and March, 1922, 
the total value of imports by air amounted 
to £1,157,556, and of exports £605,759, a 
grand total of £1,763,315. 


The London terminus is at Croydon 
Flying Field, and about a dozen passen- 
ger carrying machines leave there every 
day during the summer for Paris, Brus- 
sels or Amsterdam. Some of the larger 
liners carry twelve passengers, and the 
Handley-Page people are now experi- 
menting with a plane to carry eighteen 
passengers and two pilots. All of the 
Handley-Page liners carry two pilots. 

Leaving Croydon at 10 o’clock the 
tourist arrives at the aerodrome Le Bour- 
get, just outside Paris, shortly after noon. 
A motor car whirls him to his hotel in 
the city. The original fare of 15 guineas 
has now been reduced to 6 (about $28), 
which brings the trip within the reach of 
any first class passenger. One result has 
been the creation of a large group of 
air fans, some of whom make the trip 
as often as three or four times a month. 


Commander Burney of the British Air 
Force has made an offer to the British 
Government to organize an airship line be- 
tween India and Australia. 

Commander Burney in his offer to the 
Government has been able to put his es- 
timate of running costs under one-third, 
and his estimate of capital costs under 
one-half of the estimates which were put. 
before the late Imperial Conference. This 
is chiefly due to certain recent technical 
inventions. 


A wealthy financier who has to travel 
a good deal between London and contin- 
ental capitals is having constructed in Eng- 
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land a huge “office” airplane, complete with 
desks, typewriter, accommodations for books, 
etc., and equipped with a wireless telephone 
room. 


Captain Guest, of the British Air Min- 
istry, has made the announcement that a 
report presented by Commander Burney giv- 
ing the details of a project for establishing 
an air mail service between London and its 
Indian Colonies has. been examined and 
approved by the Air Ministry and has now 
been referred to the Civil Aviation Ad- 
visory Committee for further consideration. 


The British Fairey Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Company has recently completed a 
three seater scouting machine equipped with 
a Lyon Napier 450 H.P. motor. The two 
main characteristics of this new aircraft 
are a special landing gear equipped with an 
oil system shock absorber and wings of 
variable curvature. 


Lieutenant Mac Swiney, of the Irish 
Army, has made the first flight between 
London and Dublin on an airplane which is 
the first of a series of military aircraft now 
being built for the Irish Government. 


The London-Bruxelles aerial line is go- 
ing to be extended to Cologne in order to 
establish a much needed connection with 
the German line Cologne-Berlin. When this 
extension is completed, passenger; and mer- 
chandise can make the trip London-Berlin 
in seven hours. 


A satisfactory running test of 54 hours 
and 44 minutes of the Lyon Napier type of 


a 
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Latest Handley Page airplane used on the London-Paris air line. 
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motor has been recently reported by the 
Air Ministry. Power adopted during the 
test—410 to 412 H.P. 


“The Daily Chronicle’s” aeronaut'cal 
correspondent, writing on the race be- 
tween nations in the development of air- 
craft, refers to the British winged aerial 
cruiser now being completed by the Fairey 
Aviation Company. It embodies many fea- 
tures which are official secrets. It will be 
constructed of metal, will develop not far 
short of 3,000 horse power, be capable of 
long overseas flights without alighting to 
refuel and will weigh fifteen tons. 


Another secret British air leviathan is a 
great winged troop transport with a hull 
of steel tubing capable of carrying twenty- 
five soldiers with their full equipment long 
distances. 

A leading British technical expert who 
has just returned from visiting Germany is 
responsible for the statement that German 
scientists are designing colossal multi- 
engined aircraft which loaded will weigh 
as much as 100 or even 150 tons. 


Some time ago a proposal was made 
to the Handley-Page Company to operate 
a line of passenger cabin airplanes between 
Washington and New York. In _ Lon- 
don and Europe the imagination of both 
Government officers and flying experts has 
been intrigued by the possibilities of aerial 
passenger navigation. One French line has 
operated passenger liners to Rheims, Cologne, 
Prague and the Swiss cities, and several 
trips were made as far as Warsaw. It is 
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predicted that the linking of all the impor- 
tant European cities by air will be accom- 
plished within ten years, judging by the 
advance in aerial science brought about since 
the war by the passenger lines. 


There has been built for the Air Minis- 
try a new type of machine shortly to be 
tested which it is believed will place an 
entirely new aspect on the aircraft versus 
battleship controversy. 

Known as the Cubaroo, this new craft is 
a winged destroyer intended to be used, at 
least at the outset, for coastal defense pur- 
poses. It is fitted with a very high-powered 
engine. It will have a range, when fully 
loaded with bombs or torpedoes, of more 
than 1,000 miles. 

The Cubaroo is a three-seater machine 
and will be a most effective weapon when 
operating in large numbers to repel not only 
invading seacraft but also aircraft. Against 
such a machine a Zeppelin would stand very 
little chance, for a feature of the new de- 
sign is ability to climb at a tremendous rate. 

The cruising speed of the craft will be 
about three miles a minute. Four machine 
guns will be fitted into the coastal defense 
plane. Great things are expected of it by 
the air authorities. 


Mr. Amery, financial secretary to the 
Admiralty, answering questions about re- 
cent experimental attacks by airplanes on 
warships in the Channel, said the torpe- 


do-carrying airplanes were sighted fif-— 


teen minutes before firing their tarpedoes. 
They were under dummy — gunfire. 


* 
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Great interest was taken in the biggest 
air race ever organized in England for a cup 
given by King George. The total distance 
flown was 810 miles; the first stage 394 
miles, from Croydon to Glasgow; the re- 
turn route to Croydon via Manchester and 
Bristol. 

Twenty-one competitors started from 
Croydon in airplanes of all shapes and sizes 
from a tiny thirty-five horsepower biplane 
to a huge machine developing four hundred 
horsepower, all piloted by well-known air- 
men. Some of the bigger machines also 
carried passengers, including women, one of 
them being Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, 
who was a passenger in her own machine. 
The Princess is 68 years old. 

Thirteen machines reached Glasgow safely, 
the fastest time being made by Captain 
Barnard, who’ covered the first stage at a 
speed of 120 miles an hour. 

Hundreds of thousands of spectators wit- 
nessed the flight. 


The D.H. 34’s, both on the Daimler 
and Instone lines, are now being fitted 
with Reid turn-indicators, and the pilots are 


extremely pleased with the sensitiveness and 


efficiency of these- instruments. In one 
test, made at dusk in misty weather, the 
pilot put his head down inside the cockpit 
so that it was impossible for him to see 
the ground and, using the indicating lights 
of the turn-indicator to guide him, kept the 
machine flying straight for mile after mile 
without the slightest difficulty. 


The Air Ministry in a statement says 
that the British Navy is better equipped in 
regard to aircraft than that of any other 
power. 

“We have about 98 fighting machines in 
commission; another 48 are in use for train- 
ing purposes; and over 300 are in reserve, 
apart from machines requiring recondition- 
ing. 

“At any moment we can put 700 or 800 
machines into the air, and we have an 
additional 3000 machines available.” 


A mysterious airplane, reported capable 
of covering four miles a minute, was the 
sensation of the around England air 
derby, flown on September 8, for which 
thirty crack British pilots were entered. 

The plane, said to be something entire- 
ly new in the realm of flight, has been 
constructed in secret at Bristol. It was 
piloted by C. W. Uwins, famous English 
airman. : 

The derby for the “Kings’ Prize,” was 
over a course 900 miles long. It was a 
handicap affair, with entrants ranging 
from high speed monoplanes, such as the 
mystery plane is reported to be, to giant 
amphibians and cross-channel passenger 
buses. 

Sea Lion II., which flew recently at 
Naples, winning the Schneider Cup for 
England, was one of the most favored 
entries. H.C. Baird piloted this speedy 
seaplane, which, like others, was fitted 
with special landing gears. | 


Admiral Mark Kerr was at the wheel 
of one of the air racers. 


The Derby was flown in stages—a hop 
to Birmingham from the starting grounds 
here, halt of half an hour, then on to 
Newcastle and Edinburgh; then Glas- 
gow, where the machines remained over 
night. The return trip was by way of 
Manchester and Bristol. 


A big development in the use of air- 
planes in war is predicted as a result of 
the giant engines which are being or- 
dered by the British Government. These 
engines, six of which have been ordered, 
are of 1,000 horsepower and capable of 
1,800 revolutions a minute. 


The statement is made that the new air- 
planes will have a4 range of 2,500 to 3,000 
miles. The new’ engine was designed 
and built by the “Messrs. Napier and 
was the outcome of several years’ 
experiment and research. It has sixteen 
cylinders and has run satisfactorily for 
thirty consecutive hours on a bench. Its 
weight is about three pounds per horse- 
power. 


A continental airship service could be 
inaugurated if the Air Ministry were pre- 
pared to guarantee the same subsidy and 
facilities as are now granted to aeroplanes 
running on the London-Paris route for 
a number of years, making due allowance 
for the increased distance to be flown. 


As in the case of aeroplanes, the Air 
Ministry would assist in the provision of 
the fleet. 


A syndicate with a capital of £80,000 
will be formed, who will erect mooring- 
masts near London and Berlin, and pro- 
vide the running expenses of two airships 
for one year. 


The Air Ministry will arrange for the 
supply of one 31-ton Parseval airship 
and one 31-ton Zeppelin airship of the 
Bodensee type instead of the 75-ton Zep- 
pelin due for reparations. It has been 
ascertained that the German firms are 
quite willing to build these ships. British 
engines can be fitted if desired. 


These two airships would then be run 
by the syndicate on the London-Berlin 
route, to ascertain which type is the more 
suitable for this work, and the actual cost 
of running, profits, etc. After a year’s 
experience a company would be formed 
to extend the service to Vienna and 
Rome, the necessary airships of the se- 
lected type being built in England. 

The Air Ministry is to place Kinsnorth 
Airship Station at the disposal of the 
company for constructional and repair 
work at a rental equivalent to 5 per cent. 
on the capital value of the station. The 
company would undertake to man the air- 
ship with men who would be available for 
service in case of war, and to hold all its 
ships at the disposal of the Government for 
war purposes. In return, the company would 
have the exclusive right of carrying mails 
by air to the countries served by it. 

A project of this line has been submitted 
to the Air Ministry. 


Lieut. Commander Kenworthy empha- 
sized the great need of strengthening the 
air fleet. 

“We are exposed to two great dangers 
from the air,’ he said—‘“massed attacks 
by fleets of airplanes flying by night and 
scattering poison and disease germs on 
our cities, and having our food supplies 
cut off by attacks on the trade routes. 
The two capital ships would be of little 
use warding off such raiders.” 


George Lambert, a former Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, expressed the opinion 
that the British Navy was inadequately 
equipped with aircraft. “Can the navy 
say that from the defensive point of view 


the money of the taxpayer is being spent 


to the best advantage?” he asked. “You 
are going to spend £16,000,000 on two new 
battleships, but it is useless to spend 
money on capital ships unless you have 
sufficient aircraft for the ships you al- 
ready possess.” 


“The navy of the future must take to 
air; otherwise it will be at a hopeless dis- 
advantage,” said Capt. Viscount Curzon 
in the House of Commons when the naval 
estimates came up for discussion. 


One of the favorite times for aerial 
trips is by lines that leave Croydon each 
day at 4 o’clock. That means starting 
from London at a comfortable interval 
after luncheon and reaching Paris in 
plenty of time for dinner. 

Air services are now being extended to 
other parts of the Continent. Twice 
weekly an airplane flies from London to 
Paris, Lyons and Marseilles. It has been 
so far chiefly patronized by passengers 
for the Peninsular and Oriental liners for 
the East, but it is also possible to change 
at Lyons to another airplane for Geneva. 
Another goes every day to Paris, Stras- 
bourg, Prague, Vienna and Budapest, and 
it is intended shortly to extend it to Bel- 
grade, Bucharest and Constantinople. 
The most hopeful sign of all is the steady 
way in which the volume of travel across 
the Channel has been growing. French 
companies made numerous voyages be- 
tween London and Paris last year, carry- 
ing 2,792 passengers. 


Introductions of auxiliary squadrons in 
the British Air Service will mark the be- 
ginning of a territorial air force, and this 
will naturally be based on industrial cen- 
tres in the enrollment of skilled workers 
in those places. 


Meanwhile, experiments are proceeding 
with new types of aircraft. The Air Min- 
istry has something like forty or fifty in 
different stages of testing. At present 
several types of steel machines are under- 
going scrutiny. 

British aviation establishments in the 
East have been strengthening in the last 
few months, and in India the whole situa- 
tion is being carefully examined by a 
small investigating body. 


General view of the airdrome of Amsterdam (Schiphol). 
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When the expansion of the British air 
service, now being considered, is com- 
pleted and all units are in existence, the 
air force will in case of need be able to 
put 500 machines in the air for home de- 
fense; but this does not mean that there 
will be 500 new machines, or that orders 
will be placed for the building of that 
number. It does not necessarily follow 
that all the machines required by these 
squadrons will be new, but those that are 
will be of the latest types, for the differ- 
ent kinds of work that may have to be 
done. 


Premier Lloyd George, replying in the 
House of Commons to Viscount Curzon, 
said that the Government as a result of 
the inquiry by the Committee of lmperial 
Defense had decided to adopt the scheme 
submitted by the Air Ministry to provide 
a force of 500 machines for home defense 
at an increased cost of £2,000,000 per an- 
num. Of this sum £900,000 would be pro- 
vided for by economics in the estimates 
of the Air Ministry. 


The Daimler Airways Company, oper- 
ating aerial expresses between London 
and Paris, have installed in their engine 
repair sheds at the Croydon Airdrome, 
London, an aero engine testing plant. 
By an ingenious combination of electrical 
and hydraulic apparatus, the slightest de- 
fect in an engine under test can be de- 
tected and located, and, in addition, the 
plant shows at a glance the exact power 
the-engine is developing when running 
at various speeds. 


American tourists are proving to be the 
salvation of cross-channel air transporta- 
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tion. They have been attracted by the 
new means of making the trip from Lon- 
don to Paris and are giving the aerial 
companies much needed support. 


Thanks largely to them, the service this 
year has become as regular as train ser- 
vice, and every day, on an average, 100 
passengers fly to Paris. They present 
themselves at one of the large hotels at a 
given hour, just as though they were 
going to catch a train, and are run out 
by automobile to the Croydon airdrome. 
There they board airplanes.and in a little 
over two hours find themselves in Paris, 
with other automobiles ready to take 
them to their hotels. 


A new air service with water planes, 
between Southampton and the French 
ports of Havre and Cherbourg, is being 


‘organized by the British Marine Air 


Navigation Co., largely for the conven- 
ience of trans-Atlantic passengers land- 
ing at French ports who desire to go to 
London. The cross-channel flight to 
Southampton will take about an hour and 
will connect with a fast train to London. 
Service will probably begin in October. 


GREECE 


It is stated that firms in Greece, inter- 


ested in commercial air transport, are ar- 
ranging for the organization and operation 
of an aerial line between Athens and 
Brindisi, calling at Corfu and Corinth. 
The service will be three times weekly at 


the beginning and later on a daily service 


will be run. This line is intended to be 
the first stage in a network of air routes 
which will radiate towards the Black Sea, 


Asia Minor and Egypt, and thence onward 
to the Far East. This project is a private 
one, as the Greek government has engage- 
ments with other nations. 


GUIANA, DUTCH 


Adolph F. C. Curiel, Commissioner 
World’s Board for Dutch Guiana writes 
under date Aug. 16, 1922, from Paramaribo 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana as follows: 


“Since the development of the flying ma- 
chine, only recently for the first time 
Surinam and population had the pleasure 
to see a flyer. A hydroplane owned by 
Industrials in French Guiana made its 
first visit to Surinam, arriving at Para- 
maribo—the capital city—at about 10 
A. M., and descending after a very short 
tour over the city in the Surinam river. 
The crew of the hydroplane, consisting of 
an engineer, a pilot with Mr. Dutertre, 
commander of the French Air service in 
Cayenne, were personally welcomed by 
the Governor. 


“T do not need to explain that this event 
will be a remarkable one in the history of 
Surinam. The street alongside the Suri- 
nam river was overcrowded and the whole 
population was full of thought of the 
hydroplane. 


“A demonstration took place on the next 
day at about 4 P. M., and was attended 


-by the whole population with great en- 


thusiasm. The demonstration was a very 
short one, owing to the fact that the ma- 
chine had but very limited stock of fuel. 
“The next day the hydroplane started 
at about 9:30 A. M. for St. Laurent (about 
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120 miles from Paramaribo), where it ar- 
rived at 11 A. M. The trip St. Laurent 
to Surinam was made in about 1% hours. 


“Circulars were sent from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustry to local leading business men with 
a view of finding out if in their opinion 
local business conditions were such as to 
warrant the establishment of a regular 
aerial service between Pernambuco and 
the interior. 


“The writer had an interview with the — 


Commander of the hydroplane and he un- 
derstood that this visit was the opening 
of negotiations for a regular air mail serv- 
ice between Surinam and French Guiana 
and furthermore Paramaribo and interior. 
It is expected that within a few days, a 
new flight shall be made to Surinam on 
the occasion of “The Queen’s birthday.” 


“The local press announces that the sea- 
plane “Sampaia Correio” with the Ameri- 
can aviator Bye, left New York yester- 
day’ morning for a trip through West 
India to Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), and that 
Surinam will also be visited during the 
trip. The writer shall be delighted t> 
assist in any possible way in this connec- 
tion.” 


HAITI 


Mr. Eugene Roy, Commissioner of the 
World’s Board of Aeronautical Commis- 
sioners for Haiti, writes: 


“A demonstration of the work of the 
Fourth Air Squadron, U. S. Marine 
Corps, before a distinguished party of 
guests, was held at Bowen Field, Port- 
au-Prince, Republic Haiti, recently, and 
illustrated the important part that avia- 
tion has come to play in the work of 
policing the troubled parts of the Carri- 
bean. 

“The party in honor of whom the ex- 
hibition was given included the U. S. 
High Commissioner to Haiti, the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, and his Cabinet, the Chief 
Justice, the Chief of the Gendarmerie 
D’ Haiti, the Chief of the Engineers and 
Sanitary Service, and the Mayor of Port- 
au-Prince. 

“The program included a formation 
flight of DH4B’s, a demonstration of the 
use of the ambulance plane attached to 
the squadron, Radio communication with 
plane in the air, practice bombing and 
gunnery flights, parachute jumping, and 
an exhibition of stunting and a ‘dog 
fight’ between two JN planes. 

“The exhibition was staged in the pres- 
ence of an audience of two thousand per- 
sons. 

“The unsung praises of the Marine 
Aviation units in Haiti and San Domingo 
does not affect the fact that this impor- 
tant branch of the service has done and 
is doing an important work in the far 
flung reaches of the tropical jungle 
toward the establishment of peace and 
good order. 

“The airplane patrol established over 
the island republics has been the means 


of seeking out and checking incipient 
revolutionary movements in numberless 
instances in a manner that would have been 
well nigh impossible through the use of 
scouting units of infantry. As a means 
of communication between widely sepa- 
rated posts throughout the island, the 
aviation units have proved invaluable. 
And in addition to the military uses of 
the airplane, the ambulance service es- 
tablished by air through the use of a spe- 
cially equipped ambulance plane has 
brought to the service of outlying posts 
the last word in speedy medical assist- 
ance, and has been the means of saving 
lives not only of members of the expedi- 
tionary forces, but of any and all who 
might have need of medical assistance.” 


HOLLAND 


Anthony Fokker, the Dutch aviator and 
airplane inventor, has announced he will 
award a prize of 1,000 Dutch guilders for 
the 1923 tournament. There also will be 
a prize of 250,000 marks for a competition 
in which the flights will be purely motor- 
less sailing, without hillside winds being 
used. Fokker himself made the first 
flight of the glider competition with a 
passenger, but merely executed an exhi- 
bition and did not participate in the tour- 
nament. 

Fokker does not believe soaring will 
ever amount to anything from a commer- 
cial viewpoint. “It is impossible to carry 
the necessary weights to make soaring 
a business proposition,” he said, “but there 
is one possibility, however, of making it 
a commercial enterprise, namely, the joy 
of riding, otherwise there is none.” 

Fokker is much opposed to adding a 
small engine and says it would take the 
fun out of soaring. 

“Soaring and engine flying are both 
sports, but awfully boring. You cannot 
get anywhere,” he said. ? 


The Royal Netherlands Aeronautic So- 
ciety has instituted a daily air service be- 
tween Amsterdam and Brussels, having 
taken over the management of this line 
from the Belgian Aeronautic Society. 


INDIA 


Major Alan Duguid, A. F. C., late 
R. A. F. and World’s Board Commissioner 
at Karachi, India, writes as follows: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of July 
19th for which I thank you. Your cable, 
a copy of which you enclosed, unfortu- 
nately did not reach me until some 48 
hours after Major Blake’s arrival, so I 
refrained from cabling you, knowing that 
the information would already be in your 
hands. 


I took the first opportunity, however, of 
presenting your greetings to Major Blake 
and his companions, for which he asked 
me to express to you his thanks. His re- 
ception here at Karachi was a cordial one, 
and he was presented on arrival with an 
Eastern carpet, which, it is hoped, will 


act with its full legendary force, charming 
the venture, and bringing to it safety and 
success. 

Civil aviation in India, is encouraging, 
as it is quite one of the most suitable coun- 
tries for the full display of the benefits of 
aircraft as a means of rapid and efficient 
transport. Its climate is equable, and fly- 
ing is possible during the greater part of 
the Monsoon period. Aerodromes, thanks 
mainly to the activities of the Royal Air 
Force, are increasing in number, and in 
any case good landing-ground is usually 
available for cross-country aviators. 


No steps have been taken to inaugurate 
the Rangoon-Bombay route, although 
the plans are ready. The Government of 
India has not as yet alloted for aerial pur- 
poses, and are considering the initial ex- 
penses of an airship or aeroplane service 
from the continent of Europe to the East. 


There is a scheme afoot for the opening- 
up of a Bombay-Karachi route, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether actual steps to 
set it in motion will be taken. In any 
case, it is high time India began to tackle 
seriously its responsibilities in the mat- 
ter of aviation generally. 

May I take this opportunity of congrat- 
ulating you on your “Aeronautical Di- 
gest,” which is in every respect an excel- 
lent publication. 

I will keep you informed of any im- 
portant aerial developments here in India.” 


ITALY 


The “Societa” Idrovolanti Alta Italia” 
(SIAI) of Sesto Calende—Lake Maggiore 
—has communicated, with just pride, the 
dates upon the recent activity of flight, 
which show how this very Italian House, 
besides the industrial development, points 
also with the same carefulness to the 
affirmation of air traffic. 


Here we give the raids made by the 
“Savoia” seaplanes in this last semester: 


N. 6 times from Sesto Calende to Car- 
tagena, Km, 1550 x 6 = Km. 9000; N. 5 
times from Sesto Calende to Barcelona, 
Km. 900 x 5 = Km. 4500; N. 3 times from 
Sesto Calende to Palma Majorca, Km. 
1100 x 3 = 3300; N. 1 time from Sesto 
Calende to Valenza, Km. 1250. Total 
Kilometers, 18,050. 

This increasing activity of the Siai is 
worthy of note being a powerful contri- 
bution to the development of air traffic in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


The Caproni Firm announces that they 
have completed a new type of an all metal 
aeroplane. 

This news was met with great favor 
in the Italian aeronautical circles. 

It is said that public experiments with the 
new Caproni will be made soon. 

The Minister of War, Hon. Soleri, has 
decided to send a series of the most 
modern airplanes and hydroplanes to the 
International Exposition of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. 
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He has also decided to send several 
types of small airships, that have been ex- 
perimented with success during the last 
stages of the war and after the Armistice. 

The planes will be furnished by the 
Army and will be piloted by Aviators of 
the Air Service. 

The Hon. Soleri has forwarded a circu- 
lar to all the Italian Constructors of Air- 
planes and Airships inviting them to send 
the most modern types of planes to the 
Capital of Brazil, in order to uphold the 
prestige of Italian Aviation. 


Airmen circled over the church of 
Loretto, to meet their protectress todav 
when the new statue of Our Lady of 
Loretto was placed in the Church of the 
Sacred House at Loretto. 

It was an event of the first importance 
to Catholics, millions of whom from all 
over the world have gone on pilgrimages 
to the “Black Madonna” since in 1299 
A. D. According to Catholic tradition, 
angels flew from Nazareth to Loretto, 
bringing with them the “Sacred House,” 
above which is the church building. It 
is because of this tradition of the mid- 
niokt flight of angels that airmen have 
chosen the “Black Madonna” as their pro- 
tectress. 


The 1922 Schneider Cup, which dur- 
ing the previous three years had been won 
by Italy, has been awarded this year to 
Great Britain. 

This year’s race for the Trophy pre- 
sented by M. Jacques Schneider, of the 
famous gun-making firm, was flown at 
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Naples, and it was open to flying boats 
and float seaplanes of any nationality. 

The Supermarine Aviation Co., Ltd., con- 
structed a special machine, and Messrs. D. 
Napier and Son, Ltd. supplied one oft 
the World-renowned 450 h.p. Napier aero 
engines for it. 

The winning machine with a motor of 
450 H.P. flew the circuit in 1 hour and 34 
minutes. 

The Italian machine, with a motor of 
300 H.P. flew the circuit in 1 hour, 36 min. 
and 22 seconds. 


A new world’s speed record has been 
established by the Italian aviator, Lieu- 
tenant Brackpapa. In a biplane with an 
engine of 700 horsepower he flew four 
times around the track at Mirafiori, near 
Turin, twice against and twice with the 
wind, and the average speed of the four 
circuits was about 220 miles an hour. 

The previous speed record for an air- 
plane was made by Sadi Lecointe,, a 
French aviator, Sept. 26, 1921. It was 
205.223 miles per hour. Lecointe used a 
300-horsepower motor. 


Cardinal Giovanni Tacci, 60 years old, 
and Cardinal Vitorio Amedeo Ranuzzi, 65 
years old, each took an air ride in a Ca- 
proni machine to Loretto, where an avia- 
tion meet is being held in honor of Ma- 
donna di Loretto, patron saint of aviators. 
Cardinal Tacci flew for twenty minutes 
and Cardinal Ranuzzi for half an hour. 
Both expressed great satisfaction with the 
experience. 

This is the first time a Cardinal ever 
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General view of the airdrome of Rotterdam (Waalhaven). 
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flew. The plane was piloted by Colonel 
Armani of the Italian army. 


JAPAN 


Aeronautical Digest has a cable from 
E. W. Frazar, Commissioner of the 
Worlds’ Board Aeronautical Commis- 
sioner for Japan and Corea at Tokio, 
saying that Lt. Col. L. E. Broome of 
Major Blake’s round the world party had 
arrived at Tokio, and that the world’s 
flight had been postponed until next year 
on account of the wrecking of the air- 
plane in the Bay of Bengak Commis- 
sioner Frazar has completed the distribu- 
tion of fuel for the aviators between 
Yokohama via the Aleutian Islands— 
some 5,000 miles to Alaska. The sea- 
plane will find landing harbors every 
one hundred and fifty miles. When the 
Pacific is negotiated man will have en- 
circled the globe by air. 


An Aerial Service between Tokio and 
Osaka was recently inaugurated. The 
difference between the two points is 
covered in three hours. 


The Japanese Navy Has Now Estab- 
lished the Following Hydroplane Bases: 
Yokosuka, 5 squadrons; Kasumigaura, 7 
squadrons; Saseba, 3 squadrons; Omura, 
2 squadrons and Lake Hamana. The 
naval aeronautical program is such that 
by 1925 Japan will have 200 hydroplanes 
in service. 

A large plan of naval construction, in- 
volving the expenditure of 564,000,000 
yens, has been submitted by the Japanese 
Navy Department. This plan which 
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should be carried out between 1923 and 
1927, involves the transformation of the 
Amagi, Akagi and Hosho cruisers now 
under construction, so-as to make them 
aeroplane carriers, the first two to carry 
fifty aeroplanes each, and the third one 
to carry twenty. These three cruisers 
will enter active service in 1924. 


JAVA 


The following report was received from 
M. H. Damme, World’s Board Commis- 
sioner, Netherland, India (Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes and Islands of the East Indies): 
“Our acting Governor General, Mr. D. 
Fock, is rapidly taking an interest in avia- 
tion as did his predecessor, and we hope 
to soon have an air mail service through- 
out Netherlands, India and to Australia 
and Singapore as discussed with you when 
the American Commission was in Java.” 


MOROCCO 


In Morocco the French army is utiliz- 
ing in a very extensive way their aerial 
services for the transportation of mail, 
merchandise, supplies and ammunition, 
and also and most efficiently for the trans- 
portation of sick troops from the Interior 
to base hospitals. One hundred and 
thirty sick troops were transported by air 
from May 29, 1921, to April 20, 1922, 
making a total of sixty-five trips, covering 
a distance of 6070 kilometers. 


NEAR EAST 


At the end of last month the Royal Air 
Force took over the entire control of 
Mesopotamia, and the supreme command 
of the British forces in that country from 
now on will be in the hands of Air Vice 
Marshal Sir John Salmond. 

This is the most interesting developr 
ment in the empire administration in re- 
cent years and marks a new era in mili- 
tary aviation, for this is the first time war 
in the air has been treated as entirely dis- 
tinct from that on land or sea. Already 


eight squadrons of the Royal Air Force. 


have been gazetted to the new command. 
Two of these are equipped with troop- 
carrying planes, so that they will be able 
to transport soldiers rapidly to the scene 
of any native rising. As circumstances make 
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it necessary, the strength of the air force 
in Mesopotamia will be increased, and 
already larger fleets of troop transport 
machines, made entirely of. steel, yet no 
heavier than ordinary wood and fabric 
airplanes, are being constructed. 

The new policemen of Mesopotamia 
will have headquarters at Bagdad. It is 
estimated that the policing of Mesopota- 
mia by the Royal Air Force will reduce 
the cost of maintaining order in the Near 
East to one-fifth of the present expendi- 
ture. 


NICARAGUA 


A contract for freight and passenger 
hydroplane service on Lake Managua and 
the San Juan River has been approved by 
the President, and will be effective for 
fifteen years. 


NORWAY 


Frois Froisland, Commissioner for Nor- 
way of the World’s Board sends in the 
following report: 

A remarkable achievement has been car- 
ried out by Captain Riiser-Larsen and 
Lieutenant Lutzow-Holm, two Norwegian 
naval airmen who are just back in Hor- 
ten, the Naval Aviation yard in Norway 
wherefrom they started on a flight to 
Kirkenaes, a small mining village in Fin- 


marken situated in the farthest north in 


the vicinity of the Russian border. 

This return journey which is the long- 
est flight ever made in the history of 
Norwegian aviation was undertaken in 
order to test the endurance and skill of 
the airmen and also to determine the 
strength and usefulness of both machinery 
and body of our Norwegian built aero- 
planes. The completion of this flight along 
the severe and weatherbeaten Norwegian 
coast, a distance of between 3500 and 4000 
kilometers from landsend to landsend is an 
achievement well worth to be remembered 
in the annals of aerial navigation and will 
no doubt range among the greatest ex- 
ploits of international long-distance rec- 
ords. 

The aeroplanes used were two Hydro 
monoplanes of the Hansa-Brandenberger 


type of vessels, built and equipped at the 
Norwegian Naval Aviation yard at Hor- 
ten. With their 220 hp. Benz motors de- 
veloping an average speed of about 160 
kilometres the whole distance was covered 
-n 47 actual flying hours. 


Map showing the region flown over by Captain 

Riiser-Larsen and Liept. Lutzow-Holm, of the 

Norwegian navy in their flight from Kirkenes 
to Horten, a distance of 4,000 kilometers. 


On the return journey the airmen fol- 
lowed the coast line stopping at several 
intermediate cities and fishing places 
which had never before been visited by 
aircraft, and the flight may, therefore, be 
considered as a tour of propaganda just 
as well as a brilliant example of the prac- 
ticability of aviation in every climate. 


PORTUGAL 


The daring Portuguese aviators, who 
flew across the Atlantic, received a well- 
deserved ovation when they reached the 
coast of South America. Despite the de- 
lays which they encountered they accom- 
plished an unprecedented feat in the an- 
nals of adventure. It is difficult to appre- 
ciate the skill and courage required of 
these men, who broke a path through un- 
tracked clouds over 4000 miles of ocean 
to their objective. 
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AVENUE, NEW YORK, AND YOU WILL RECEIVE FOURTEEN (14) ISSUES OF THE MAGAZINE 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRING WITH THE DECEMBER ISSUE NEXT YEAR, 1923. 
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RUSSIA 


The “Russische-Baltische Werke,” one 
of the aircraft manufacturing firms of the 
old Russian regime, has resumed its activi- 
ties. This firm shall devote itself espe- 
cially to hydroplane construction. 


A Swedish aircraft manufacturing firm 
has offered to the Russian Government to 
operate a line Moscow-Stockholm, using 
for that purpose, Swedish aircraft. The 
offer is now under consideration. 


The opening of the Moscow-Prague line 
which shall cross Germany and make two 
stops, one at Dresden and the other at 
Berlin, has not been inaugurated yet, due 
to the fact that the government of Czecho- 
Slovakia has not granted as yet the per- 
mission to fly over its territory which has 
been applied for by the interested parties. 


The aerial mail service initiated on May 
6 from Hamburg via Stettin to Danzig, 
Konigsberg, Kovno, Riga, and Moscow, 
has made a marked reduction in the time 
required for delivery of mails between 
Germany and Russia, according to recent 
dispatches from Consul Huddle, Hamburg. 
The saving amounts to 24 hours in mail 
for delivery to Kovno, and 36 hours for 
mails to Riga. In addition there is a saving 
of 5 hr. time in the Danzig and Konigs- 
berg mails. 

A daily service from Hamburg to Kov- 
no is maintained, and from Kovno to 
Riga the trips of the mail planes are 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
From Konigsberg the planes leave on 
Thursdays and Sundays to Moscow, 
the flying time to Moscow being in the 
neighborhood of 37 hr. 


The first two months of flying on the 
Moscow route, beginning May 1, showed 
35 trips successfully completed. The total 
distance covered was 25,300 miles, and the 
average flying time a trip was eight min- 
utes under 10 hours. The total number 
of passengers carried was 91. At the same 
time, the airplanes carried 670 pounds of ex- 
press matter and 11,450 pounds of mail 
were handled, bringing the total load 
well up to their capacity. 


SPAIN 


The air mail service between Madrid 
and Vigo which was recently planned for 
by the Spanish government is going to 
be inaugurated soon. 


This. service will be operated by a con- 
cern subsidized by the government which 
shall be selected on the basis of the lowest 
bid made by the various organizations in- 


terested in this enterprise which have been 


invited to bid. 


The service between Barcelona and 
Palma has been successfully operated 
during all summer with six hydroplanes. 


A company has been formed for operat- 
ing the line between Centa and Algesiras at 
only 10 minutes flying distance. The serv- 
ice will be operated by four 6 passenger 
airplanes and the fare will be fifty pesetas 
per passenger. 


An air mail service between Spain and 
France is going to be operated by the 
Latecoere company which besides carrying 
mail is also going to transport mérchan- 
dise both ways. 

The project has been approved by the 
State Council of the Spanish Government 
and its realization shall begin in the very 
near future. 


~ SYRIA 


In Palestine the British Air Service is 
doing good work with twelve aircraft. In 
Irak the British aeronautical force is even 
more active. Communication between 
Irak and Palestine has been made very 
easy since the development of aerial lines 
of communication by the British army. 


SWEDEN 


A company has been organized at 
Gothemburg for the purpose of operating 
the airdrome of the City of Gothemburg. 
This company contemplates increasing its 
present capital of 150,000 crowns, so as to 
be able to buy and operate other airdromes 
in Sweden. 


A record flight of 14 hours and 10 mins. 
has been made by the Swedish pilot Lieut. 
Sjungdahl, during which time he covered 
a distance of approximately 1000 miles. 


Two Swedish military aviators, Captain 
Flory and commander Lybeck, have made 
an altitude record flight, reaching 5700 
meters above Stockholm. 

The aircraft used was a hydroplane 
built by the Swedish “Aero” aircraft manu- 
facturing company which is a branch of 
the German Hansa-Brandenburg firm. The 
motor used was a Maybach 240 H.P. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lieutenant Mueller of the Swiss Army 
won the contest in the flight around the 
Alps, an event in the international avia- 
tion meet at Zurich held last month. 

He covered the distance in eight hours 
through heavy clouds which made the fly- 
ing difficult over the high Alpine heights. 
The majority of the other contestants 
withdrew. 


The operation of the Geneva-Nurem- 
berg line by the “Ad Astra” company with 
Junkers metallic airplanes is continuing, 
giving satisfactory results and its exten- 
sion in the near future is almost certain. 


The Aeronautical Festival, organized by 
the Swiss Aero Club and its Geneva sec- 
tion, the Swiss Aviation Club, the Associa- 
tion des Interets de Geneve, and the town 
of Geneva, took place at Geneva recently. 
The program was opened with an inter- 
national cycle race at the Geneva Veleo- 
drome. A night festival, with fireworks, 
on the Lake, and the rowing champion- 
ship contests of Western Switzerland were 
some of the attractions. But the great 
event of the festival was the start of 
twenty balloons representing various coun- 
tries in the competition for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup. 


TURKEY 


French and Italian aircraft in a com- 
paratively large number have been ac- 
quired by the Government of Turkey. 

Negotiations are now pending between 


_ for the sale of twelve French hydroplanes 


the French and the Turkish Governments 
to Turkey. 


TUNISIA 


Baron de la Fargue, Commander of 
Military Aviation in Tunisia and Com- 
missioner of the World’s Board of Aero- 
nautical Commissioners of Tunisia, 
writes: 

“I send you the information concern- 
ing an interesting act of prowess accom- 
plished by an aviator of Tunisia. 

“Lieutenant Pelletier-Doisy had decid- 
ed to fly from Tunis to Paris, crossing 
the Mediterranean length of 1,650 kilo- 
meters, without stopping. 

“After fitting a military Bréguet with 
extra reservoirs, permitting him to fly for | 
16 hours, he attempted, with a mechan- 
ician, this most formidable raid. 

“He started at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He crossed the Mediterranean, 
Tunis-Antibes, in 5 hours, never touching 
the ground; he continued flying, passing 
on his way over Marseilles-Lyons and 
Paris, where he arrived at half-past five 
in the evening. 


“This performance is more remarkable 
because it was accomplished by crossing 
the Mediterranean (800 kilometers) with 
a terrestrial aeroplane, and if any dam- 
age should have arrived, it would have 
been the loss of the aeroplane and its 
daring pilots. 


“The Lieutenant Pelletier-Doisy in- 
tends coming back to his post in Tunis 
by making an air journey, passing by 
Spain-Morocco and Algeria. 


UNITED STATES 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Inglis M. Uppercu, Aeromarine 
Plane & Motor Co., Keyport, N. J.; First 
Vice-President, Charles L. Lawrance, 
Lawrance Aero-Engine Corp., New York 
City; Second Vice-President, C. C. Wit- 
mer, Airship Manufacturing Co. of Amer- 
ica, Hammondsport, N. Y.; Third Vice- 
President, Lawrence B. Sperry, Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Co., Farmingdale, L. L.; 
Treasurer, Charles H. Colvin, Pioneer 
Instrument Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
General Manager and Assistant Treas- 
urer, S. S. Bradley; Secretary, Luther K. 
Bell; Assistant Secretary, Owen A. Shan- 
non. 


Increases in the Board of Governors 
from eleven to fifteen were made as fol- 
lows: I. M. Uppercu, G. M. Williams, 
General Manager, Dayton Wright Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; W. C. Young, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Charles L. Lawrance. 
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The Chief of Air Service has approved 
the list of Army Air Service pilots and 
alternates who are to participate in the 
National Airplane Races at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., from Oct. 7 to 14 next. 

The Army pilots are as follows: 


Lieut. Ernest E. Harmon, Capt. W. R. 
Lawson, Lieut. Chas. M. Cummings, 
Lieut. Gerald E. Ballard, Lieut. Philip 
Melville, Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, Lieut. 
O. G. Kelly, Lieut.: Harold R. Harris, 
Lieut. Benj. R. Morton, Lieut. James D. 
_ Givens, Lieut. Warren R. Carter, Major 
Follett Bradley, Lieut. F. K. Koenig, Lieut. 
William L. Boyd, Lieut. Dale V. Gaffney, 
Capt. Lloyd L. Harvey, Lieut. C. C.. Mose- 
ley, Lieut. R. L. Maughan, Lieut. L. J. Mait- 
land, Lieut. E. C. Whitehead, Lieut. L. D. 
Schulze, Capt. F. O. D. Hunter, Lieut. C. L. 
Bissell, Lieut. E. H. Barksdale, Capt. St. C. 
streett, Lieut. F. B. Johnson, Capt. Burt 
E. Skeel, Lieut. Benj. K. McBride, Capt. 
H. M. Elmendorf, Lieut. Donald F. Stace, 
Capt. Oliver W. Broberg and Lieut. 
James D. Summers. 

The Navy team is under the command 
and direction of Lieut. Comdr. Mark A. 
Mitscher, U. S. N., and is composed of 
aviators who have been selected especial- 
ly for their ability to fly the fast types of 
racing planes that are to compete in De- 
troit. Those who will represent the Navy 
are: ’ 

Lieut. Frank C. Fechteler, of Califor- 
nia; Lieut. Harold J. Brow, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Lieut. A. W. Gorton, of 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Lieut. William K. Pat- 
terson, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Lieut. David 
Rittenhouse, of St. Paul, Minn.; Lieut. 
Rutledge Irvine, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lieut. H. A. Elliott, of Sidney, Ohio; 
Lieut. (j.g.) Steven W. Callaway, of 
California; Ens. Alford J. Williams, of 
New York City; Capt. Francis P. Mul- 
cahy, U. S. M. C., of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Lieut. Lawson H. Sanderson, U. S. M. 
C., of Shelton, Wash. 


Co-operation of local aircraft companies, 
centralization of activities and a compara- 
tively small amount of money spent on the 
Parkwate municipal field will give Spo- 
kane aviation facilities second to none, Cap- 
tain Lowell H. Smith, famous army flyer, 
said while in Spokane recently. 


In the interests of the Army air service 
Captain Smith and his aide are making a 
6,000-mile trip over the West, mapping the 
principal landing fields. He will take pic- 
tures of 75 fields. 


Lieutenants Robert E. Selff and Wm. C. 
Goldsborough, have completed their seven 
thousand mile photographic mission, hav- 
ing photographed all available landing fields 
in Northern California and Nevada. 


Captains W. A. Bevan and R. G. Irwin 
and Lieutenants J. P. Richter and C. R. 
Weber have completed their mission of pho- 
tographing the landing fields of Southern 
California and Nevada. An 18,000 ft. high 
sandstorm was encountered by them on their 
flight across Death Valley. 


Army and Navy officials are making 
plans for an aeronautic building pro- 
gramme, which will extend over several 
years and which will mean 2,600 planes. 
Army officers hope that they will even- 
tually be able to keep 500 planes on each 
coast and about 1,000 machines at interior 
strategic points, while in regard to the 
personnel a detail of 2,500 officers and 40,- 
ooo men is desired. Today the Army has 
but 600 planes, some of them training 
planes. In addition there are about 400 
planes being built or in storage, which 
might be pressed into service at short no- 


‘tice. The Navy has at present 312 service 


planes and 233 training planes. That 
branch of the service is anxious to be as 
will equipped “aloft” as it now is afloat. 

The slowest of them, Gen. Mitchell 
said, ought easily to cover 200 miles an hour. 

These Government planes are being 
built in the shops of the Loening Aero- 
nautical Engineering Corporation, the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion, the Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Com- 
pany and the Thomas-Morse Aircraft 
Corporation. The motors are being sup- 
plied by the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration of Paterson, N. J.; the Curtiss 
Corporation and the Packard Motor Car 
Company of Detroit. 


Officials of the Army Air Service have 
entered into a contract with Anthony H. 
Fokker, of Amsterdam, designer of the 
Fokker plane, whereby he will build for 
the United States Government three pur- 
suit machines. 


Newport is to become an air port, ac- 
cording to plans of a corporation known 
as the Newport Airway, Inc., which has 
obtained a charter from the State. The 
authorized capital is $25,000. The object 
of the corporation is to establish and car- 
ry on an air port at Newport and main- 
tain airplane service between Newport 
and other cities. 


Aviation forecasts for the six aviation 
forecast zones of the United States cover- 
ing the country east of the Mississippi 
River are broadcasted by radio from the 
naval radio station at Arlington at 10.30 
A.M. (5950 C.W.) and at 10.00 P.M. (2650 
C.W.). The Weather Bureau requests 
that arrangements be made to have radio 
operators on duty at Air Service stations 
within these zones receive these forecasts. 
The night forecast will cover weather con- 
ditions in the zone until noon of the fol- 
lowing day, whereas the morning forecast 
will cover weather conditions from noon 
until midnight. 

The Washington Post and the Wash- 
ington Herald publish each morning a 
special forecast furnished them by the 
Weather Bureau for routes from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Norfolk, Va., and from 
Washington, D. C., to New York City, 
and arrangements will soon be made for 
a similar forecast for the route from 
Washington, D. C. to Dayton, Ohio. 


The clearest and probably the most au- 
thentic review of aeronautics in the Unit- 


‘Crissy Field, 


ed States is contained in the Aircraft 
Year Book for 1922, published by the Ae- 
ronautical Chamber of Commerce. Pro- 
fuse with illustrations, the book has been 
written with a view to proving to the 
business man that it is he who will bene- 
fit, either directly or indirectly, from the 
standardized development of flying under 
adequate Government control. Natural- 
ly Army and Navy aviation are empha- 
sized, but great stress is laid also upon 
commercial aviation. In addition there 
is a section devoted to the progress being 
made in foreign countries, while the latter 
half of the book is of a more technical 
nature, dealing with airplane and air en- 
gine designs. 

In regard to the uses to which aircraft 
may be put, it is stated in the book: 

“The most valuable service which air- 
craft provide is speed. Conjoined with 
this is their unique ability to operate in- 
dependently of land or water, dominating 
both in time of war, and capable of adap- 
tion in time of peace to a multitude of 
novel uses limited only by ingenuity and 
commercial industrial needs.” The follow- 
ing list presents the service of the air- 
plane and airship: 


NATIONAL 
National defense (Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps). 
Air mail. 


Forest patrol. 

Coast guard. 

Customs and revenue service. 
Agricultural survey. 

Coast and goedetic survey. 
Scientific observation. 
Warning and relief in disaster. 


CIVIC 
City planning. 
Road and building construction. 
Rail and water terminal problems. 
Fire and police zoning. 
Park improvement. 


COMMERCIAL 
Passenger service. 
Freight transportation. 
Messenger service in banking. 
Surveying. 
Aerial photography. 
Engineering. 
Collection and dissemination of news. 
Advertising and publicity. 
Sport and pleasure. 
Commuting. 


Planes are becoming more and more 
trustworthy. In time every house will 
have a hangar on top of the garage, even 
if it holds nothing bigger than a glider, 
writes the New York “Herald.” 


The big De Haviland planes of the 
United States Army Air Service, at 
in future are to take 
carrier pigeons out on long trips, in ad- 
radio sets. The rule also will apply to 
other coast aero stations quarters. 


Interest in aeronautics is reflected 
in Boston where a large number of private 
citizens are making contributions to estab- 
lish a State landing field already authorized © 
by the legislature of Massachusetts. 
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One-third of the Population of the 
United States will be flying in dirigibles 
in the near future, according to a prediction 
of A. Leo Stevens, chief instructor of aero- 
nautics for the United States army at Scott 
Field. Mr. Stevens, in 1902, made the first 
dirigible flight in this country. 

The dirigibles, Mr. Stevens said, will range 
in size up to mammoth affairs carrying 
from ten to twenty motors. . 

“They will have pontoons,” he added, “and 
the water will be helpful for landing places. 
The compartments in the large airships will 
be equipped with safety berths. The touch- 
ing of a button by the commander will cause 
every passenger to descend toward earth at 
Each berth will have all 
necessary equipment for landing and floating 


the same time. 


its passengers to safety. 
the future will travel 
through the air and it will be nothing to see 


“The army of 


a thousand or more men transporteed at one 
time in one machine.” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Association, Inc., 501 
Fifth Avenue, the following directors 
were elected: A. H. Flint, L. W. F. En- 
gineering Co., College Point, L. I.; F. L. 
Morse, Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Ithaca, N. Y.; F. B. Rentschler, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Pater- 
son, N. J.; J. K. Robinson, Jr., Gallaudet 
Aircraft Corporation, East Greenwich, R. 
I.; IF. H. Russel, Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation, Garden City, L. L.; 
I. M. Uppercu,. Aeromarine Plane & Mo- 
tor Company, Keyport, N. J.; J. G. Vin- 
cent, Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich.; C. M. Vought, Lewis & 
Vought Corporation, Long Island City, 
L. I.; G. M. Williams, Dayton Wright 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Great Mosque of Tunis. 


Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. M. Williams; Vice-President, F. 
B. Rentschler; “Secretary, Chance M. 
Vought; Treasurer, F. H. Russell; Gen- 
eral Manager and Assistant Treasurer, 
Samuel S. Bradley. : 


According to reports compiled by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
proximately five hundred persons are be- 
ing taught to fly at the score or more of 
flying schools located in various parts of 
the United States. Among the leaders in 


‘civilian flying instruction are New York, 


Chicago, Dayton, Ohio; San Francisco, 
and points in Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Most significaht returns are 


‘found in Dayton, Ohio, “the birthplace of 


the airplane,’ where at the field of the 
Dayton Wright Company, 4,000 inquiries 
have been received this summer from ci- 
vilians who are desirous of learning the 
requirements and cost of instruction in 
flight. 


In the presence of officials of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the Aero 
Club of America and others, Lawrence B. 
Sperry, president of the Lawrence Sper- 
ry Aircraft Company, of Farmingdale, L. 
I., demonstrated his combination wheel 
and skid landing gear. While in flight he 
dropped his wheels, and then landed on 
the skids, stopping in fifty feet. The 
plane used was a “messenger,” powered 
with a 60 hp. engine, manufactured by the 
Lawrence Aero-Engine Corporation. 


European Powers are spending more 
money in the development of aviation, are 
developing superior types of machines 
and in general are much in advance of the 
United States, according to Secretary of 
War Weeks, 

Mr. Weeks says this is the substance 
of a report by Brig.-Gen. William Mit- 
chell, Assistant Chief of the Air Service, 
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based on the results of nearly two months 
investigation of the aviation services of 
the various nations of Europe. 


Gen. Mitchell believes, Mr. Weeks said, 
that commercial aviation should be en- 
couraged in every way possible, in order 
that the army may have a reserve 
strength in time of emergency, and also 
in order to develop to the highest possi- 
ble point the science of aviation. 


At present there is no law providing in- 
spections for pilots or their machines 
when engaged in the commercial service, 
Mr. Weeks said, and this fact no doubt 
gives rise to numerous accidents. These 
accidents, in turn, act as a deterrent upon 
the development of aviation, inasmuch as 
they cause the public to be apprehensive 
of flying, and therefore cut down the vol- 
ume of traffic. 


As an example of the degree of safety 
which may be attained in commercial 
aviation, Secretary Weeks cited the fact 
that one commercial line operating be- 
tween Miami, Fla., and Nassau, has trans- 
ported between 50,000 and 100,000 pas- 
sengers without a single accident. The 
same concern, he said, is now interested 
in developing an air route for commercial 
purposes between Detroit and Cleveland 
across Lake Erie. 


Lieutenants Hine and Webber, Air Ser- 
vice, have returned to Rockwell Field 
from a 4,000 mile mapping trip covering 
Las Vegas, Nevada;-Denver, Colorado; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Fort Sill, Oklaho- 
ma; San Antonio, Texas; El Paso, Texas, 
and Noagles, Arizona. The total flying 
time was approximately 39 hours, em- 
bracing 10 flights. This is considered to 
be remarkably good time, especially in 
view of the fact that they encountered 
bad weather between Las Vegas and Salt 
Lake City. Some interesting data on this 
flight is being compiled by these two officers. 
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The tour of Sicily on two S-13 Hydro- 
planes, attached to the hydroplane squad- 
ron of the naval base of Naples, has been 
completed by Commander Miraglia and 
Corporal De Lio, pilots of the two ma- 
chines. The raid was made at the speed 
of flight of 180 kilometers per hour and 
the route was Naples, Sapri, Messina, Si- 
racusa, Porto Empedocle, Marsala, Tra- 
poni, Palerno, Milazzo, Sapri, and back 
to Naples. 

Aeronautical Legislation affecting in a 
good many ways the development of civil 
aviation in Italy has been passed by the 
Italian Parliament with 227 votes in favor 
of its passage and 44 against. 


(Continued from page 129) 


Knight, William M. E. 

Kraft, Herman T., U.S. A. 

Lameda, Dr. Eduardo Arroyo, Venezuela. 

Larkin, Capt. H. J., D.F.C.C.deG., Aus- 
tralia. 

Larsen, John M., U. S. A. 

Lee, Charles G., England. 

Leefe, B. W., Ceylon. 

Llonoa, Leonicio Oramos y Diaz, Canary 
Islands. 

Luke, G. F., F.R.G.S., Scotland. 

Longren, A. K., U. S. A. 

Leguia, Senor Juan, Peru. 

Magowan, David W., U. S. A. 

Maher, Col. John G., U. S. A. 

Maia, Hon. Adriano, East Africa. 

Makassar Racing Club., Pres., Celebes. 

Malone, Hon. William J., U. S. A. 

Marti; Hi. 'C.,U.:S. ‘A. 

Mascias, Alberto R., Argentine. 

Massaquoi, Hon. Momolu, Liberia. 

Matte, Jorge, Chile. 

McDonald, Philip M., Egypt. 

McLellan, A. W., U. S. A. 

MeLeod, Major Thomas, Australia. 

McKinley, J. C., U. S. A. 

Meisenheimer, Edward J., U.S. A. 

Melas, Michael Leon, Greece. 

Messner, Major Emile, Switzerland. 

Milosheff, Stoyan, Bulgaria. 

Mitchell, Brig. Gen. Wm., U. S. A. 

Moffett, Rear Admiral Wm. A., U. S. A. 

Moore, R. E., U. S. A. 

Murray, Hon. Alexander R., India. 

Myers, Walter, U. S. A. 

Nelson, O. F., Western Samoa. 

Nicholson, Capt. Chas. H., British Co- 
lumbia. 

Partridge, E. J., British West Indies. 

Petroff, Pro. A. N., Siberia. 

Pinilla, Sr., J. Rosendo G., Bolivia. 

Polignac, Monsier Le Comte de, Algeria. 

Popovici, Lt. Col. A., Rumania. 

Poretilla, Commandant Alberto 
Portugal. 

Pratt, Dr. Jos. Hyde, U. S. A. 

Pres. Centre Nacional, Uruguay. 

Patrick, Major Gen. Mason M., U. S. A. 

Quezon, Hon. Manuel L., U.S. A. 

Rand, R. Ro fr. U.S: A. 

Redden, Chas. F., U. S. A. 

Rhodes, Col., The Hon. Sir R. Heaton, 
New Zealand. 

-Ricou, C. E. W., Hongkong. 

Roach, James H., Esq., Guatemala. 

Romberger, Capt. E. W., U. S. A. 


Lelo, 


Roy, Eugene, Haiti. | 

Salmond, Sir W. G., H-K.C., M.G., C:B., 
D.S.O., Great Britain. 

Salmond, Sir John, K.C., B.D.S.C., Mesop- 
otamia. 

Schuette, Dr. Johann, Germany. 

Secy. Chamber of Commerce, Burma. 

Secy. Chamber of Commerce and Ex- 
change, Mayla. 

Secy. Svenska Aeronautiska Dallskapet, 
Sweden. | 

Servis, Capt. John H., U. S. A. 

Shaw, Major H. T., Australia. 

Scott, Wisner Gillette, U. S. A. 

Siedle, Otto, Esq., South Africa. 

Simpson, Hon. J. F., India. 

Sittenfield, Oscar, Costa Rica. 

Smith, Milton G., U. S. A. 

Souder, Elwood, Jr., U. S. A. 

Spear, Capt. Elmer, Manitoba. 

Steenerson, Hon. Halvar, U. S. A. 

Stevens, A. Leo, U.S. A. 

Stevens, Capt. A. W., U.S. A. 

Stone, Milton A., U. S. A. 

Stewart, H. R., Canada. 

Sykes, Sir Frederick H., G.B.E., K.C.B., 
C.M.G., Great Britain. 

Swaney, W. B., U. S. A. 


Tissendier, Paul, France. 

Tor, Eugenjusz, Poland. — 

Trindade, Lt. Commander A., Azores. 

Turnbull, W. R., Esq., M.E.F.R., A.E.S., 
New Brunswick. 


Underwood, Arthur A., U. S. A. 
Ullidtz, Capt. H. C., Denmark. 
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Uppercu, Englis M., U. S. A. 

Veit, Sidney B., France. 

Vernon, Victor, U. S. A. 

Wardrop, G. Douglas, U. S. A. 

Warner, H. D., Siam. 

Waters, -C. Phil, U. S. A. 

Waters, Dudley, U. S. A. 

Watts, N.C. U.;S.: A; 

Weil,, John H., Nicaragua. 

Whiting, Hon. John D., Syria. 

Wood, W. L., England. 

Woodcock, Commander Amos W., U.S. A. 

Wade, Lieut. Leigh, U. S. A. 

Wright, Orville, U. S. A. 

Work, Hon. Hobert P. M., 
U.S. As 

Wanamaker, Rodman, U. S. A. 


General, 


| Walsh,-Hon. David, Senator, U. S. A. 


Warner, Prof. Edward P., U. S. A. 
Weeks, Hon. John W., Secy. War, U.S. A 
Willoughby, Capt. Hugh L., U. S. A. 


It is interesting to note that Capt. H. 
Barber, A.F.Ae.S., formerly well-known 
British designer, constructor and pilot; 
author of “The Aeroplane Speaks” (which 
has been adopted by the U. S. Government 
as an instruction manual for aviators), and 
the fourth or fifth man to fly in Great 
Britain, has established an office at 39 
East 42nd St., New York, as an aeronauti- 
cal consultant. 

We can congratulate ourselves. that 
Capt. Barber has decided to make America 
his home. 


SSotveuenanaennccnnnccceneaenegceasa anne aeeen eee ANNs 
= AERONAUTICAL SITUATION 2 
E Aeronautical progress indicates that E 
= eventually a large part of transportation = 
= now by land and water will go by air route. S 
= The Airplane—Rapid Transcontinental = 
= and Inter-State service. = 
3 The Seaplane.—The entire coast line of = 
= countries and over and around great = 
= inland bodies of water. = 
= The Airship.—Transcontinental, Inter- = 
= State, across Oceans and Seas, to all S 
z countries, and around the world. = 
: PRESENT = 
2 Personnel—Superb and efficient. = 
z Plant—Sufficient. = 
2 Capital—Limited. = 
= Public interest—Limited. = 
2 FUTURE = 
EI Public interest—Universal. = 
= Capital—Unlimited. : 
= Plant—Unequal to demand. = 
E Personnel—Superb, efficient, will be- = 
= come. instructors and directors of aero- = 
= nautical operations. = 
= VITAL : 
- For a Nation to maintain a Commercial E 
= Supremacy, it must have a complete Air = 
= Service, inland, and to all the Countries = 
2 of the World. Otherwise its exports = 
= will be minimized and secured by the E 
= producing countries operating such an 5 
= Air Service. E 
% 
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Interest in aviation will be increased, 
army experts expect, in the forthcoming 
trials at Fairfield, Ohio, of the largest 
airplane constructed in the United States. 
The machine, a super-bomber triplane 
with a wing spread of 127 feet and carry- 
ing six Liberty motors, totaling 2,400 
horse-power, will have an estimated speed 
of 100 miles an hour, with a carrying load 
of 20,000 pounds. The total weight of 
the machine, including the carrying load, 
will be 30,000 pounds. A cruising radius 
of 1,300 miles is called for by the specifi- 
cations, exceeding by hundreds of miles 
the radius of bombing machines now in 
the service. ? 


The machine will be known as the Bar- 
ling bomber, in honor of W. E. Barling, 
its designer, who is said to be a British 
designer of war aircraft. 


The flight of Lieutenant James M. Doo- 
little, of the United States Army, across 
the continent in less than a day is the 
most clean cut sky performance of the 
summer. Doolittle hopped off at a beach 
near Jacksonville, Florida, stopped 73 
minutes for fuel at San Antonio, Texas, 
and went on in the second jump to San 
Diego, California. His flying time for the 
2,275 miles was 21 hours and 18 minutes. 
This means an average speed of a mile 
and three-quarters a minute. 


With flying like this an Admiral or a 
General could be transported from one 
side of the country to the other as quickly 
as a train would take him from New York 
to Chicago. A map could be sent from 
Washington to San Francisco in twenty- 
four hours, and in case of attack from 
without, no matter how scattered were 
the air forces of the nation, they could 
be massed in jigtime. 

The navy had the honor of crossing 
the Atlantic in two hops. Now the army 
shows how easy it is to cross the con- 
tinent. 


“The death of Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell recalls many pleasing incidents in the 
early days in connection with the tele- 
phone,” said Major Charles J. Glidden, 
President of the World Board of Aero- 
nautical Commissioners. “I was manager 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany and correspondent of the Boston 
“Dialy Globe” at Manchester, N. H., in 
May, 1877. Prof. Bell sent me a tele- 
gram from Boston and wished to know if 
I could arrange the wires so that he could 
have a perfect test of the telephone be- 
tween Manchester and Boston. The ar- 
rangements were made and the tests were 
satisfactory, between Music Hall in Bos- 
ton and Smyth‘s Hall in Manchester. 


“At the Manchester end there were pres- 
ent Gov. Smythe, Gov. Cheney, the agents 
of the several manufacturing companies 
and bankers and newspaper men, of 
sourse. Prof. Gower was at Manchester 
and Prof. Bell was in Boston. Prof. 
Gower a few years later was lost in a 
balloon off the coast of France. 

“Prof. Bell was so well pleased with the 
test that he said that at any time I desired 


a position to call on him. And a few 
weeks later I entered the telephone ser- 
vice. Among the members of the pioneer 
telephone organization there are only nine 
now living and I am one of the nine. 


“My credentials as correspondent of 
the Boston “Globe,” which I now have, 
are dated in 1874 and are signed by the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor and by Ed- 
win M. Bacon.” 


“Americans are quicker than Europeans 
to grasp the advantages of commercial 
aviation. This is one of the main reasons 
why I propose operating a system of air 
lines throughout America.” __ 

This was the statement of Mr. Anthony 
H. G. Fokker, the famous Dutch airplane 
designer, to a representative of the Lon- 
don “Evening News,” upon his return 
from a tour of the United States. Mr. 
Fokker is reported further to have said 
that he intends to use eight and ten seater 
air expresses on the American services, 
and that a factory is being opened in the 
United States to build the machines. He 
contends that the vast distances, the 
quickness of the people to grasp commer- 
cial advantages, and the ideal flying 
weather in many parts of the country 
make America an ideal country for the 


development of commercial aviation, and 


the possibilities of success are far ahead 
of anything in Europe. 
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Map showing routes of airplane patrol operated by the National Forest Aerial Patrol 
of the U. S. Army Air Service. 
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Experiments in night flying have been 
recently made at the experimental aero- 
drome of Monte Celio with most satisfac- 
tory results. It is intended to use these 
experiments as a criterion for laying out 
a complete project for night flying in con- 
nection with the exploitation of commer- 
cial aviation lines which are now being 
started. 


The Savoia Aircraft Manufacturing firm 
is now building a hydroplane capable of 
flying 5,000 kilometers without alighting. 
This hydroplane, it is stated, will be used 
by the Portuguese airmen, Sacadura and 
Coutinho, for a new flight across the At- 
lantic. The same firm is also studying a 
project for the construction of a giant 
hydroplane, with a capacity of transport- 
ing one hundred passengers. This ma- 
chine, it is stated, will be equipped with 
sixteen 300 hp. Fiat motors, and will be 
able to make a continuous flight of 8,000 
kilometers. The span of the wings will 
be 53.30 meters, and the total lifting sur- 
face 930 square meters. 


A semi-rigid parachute of Italian de- 
sign has been recently tested at Bagnoli, 
near Naples. 
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What Commercial Aviation Needs 


By R. R. Blythe, Chairman of the Aeronautics Executive Organization 


HERE are at the present time fly- 
T ing in the United States over 1350 

airplanes for civilian passenger 
and freight carrying, according to R. 
R. Blythe, Chairman of the Aeronau- 
tics Executive Organization. During 
the month of August, Mr. Blythe 
states, there are probably more air- 
planes in the air at one time than any 
other season of the year. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that the greatest num- 
ber of persons take their vacations dur- 
ing August and the summer resorts are 
crowded with potential aircraft pas- 
sengers. 


Many a young man who had pre- 
viously been in the air force during the 
war and while suffering from the 
prevalent spring fever feels the call of 
the air and endeavors to interest two 
or three persons in the purchase of a 
plane for the August flying, which as 
he pictures, will more than repay for 
the cost of the plane and leave a very 
generous surplus. 
convincingly the proposition is placed 
before the investor as the young pro- 
motor states that a passenger can be 
carried for ten minutes charging ten 
dollars per flight which is apparently 
an extremely lucrative field of en- 
deavor. 


Finally the money is raised and he 
casts about to purchase a plane ‘and 
perceives that the Government is dis- 
posing of the war surplus air-craft at 
an exceedingly reasonable figure. One 
of these is purchased. It is logical to 
take into consideration the large de- 
preciation on the fabric and structural 
parts of an aircraft; then, too, the 
pilot has probably not flown for many 
months. The plane is secured and 
flights are participated in. During the 
gusty day and probably with a passen- 
ger aboard the plane crashes and either 
seriously injures or kills both. The 
newspapers carry stories of the latest 
aircraft crash and the public believe 
that flying is unsafe. 


During the past year, 1921, there 
were twenty-five established aircraft 
companies operating from 500 to 600 
two and three place machines and made 
130,736 flights covering 2,907,245 
miles and carrying 122,512-passengers. 
Not a single person, passenger or pilot 
lost his life in straight commercial fly- 
ing. With Federal regulation, control- 
ling stunting and enforcing proper 
field policeing and protection it is be- 
lieved certain that flying is one of the 
safest means of transportation. 


Thus easily and | 


Congress, it is hoped, will soon take 
up the passage of the Wadsworth bill 
No. $3076 under Samuel E. Winslow, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Inter-State and Foreign Commerce. 
Some of the proposals for regulation 
which would immediately help civil 
aviation developments in this country 
are as follows: 


1. Federal rather than State laws. 

2. Establishment of a number of 
important landing fields in key cities 
under the direction of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce each ore with its in- 
spector. 

3. Checking of each plane as it 
starts off or lands and thorough in- 
spection of aircraft and pilot 

4. Clear marking of fields. 

5. Broadcasting by radio across the 
country of weather conditions: Post- 
ing of weather bulletins on each. field. 

6. Erection of night beacons. 

7. Strict licensing, etc. 


There is ro doubt that a good pilot 
can guide a poor machine to safety 
with greater chance of success than a 
poor pilot can operate a first class craft. 
Therefore, at the very top of the list 
of Governmental needs we place the 
Federal examination and licensing of 


- pilots. * 


During the war more than 17,000 
young men were trained to fly. The 
knack of flying cannot be retained per- 
petually without practice, nor can it 
be maintained at a high degree of com- 
petency without regular examination on 
a common standard of all flying 
throughout the United States. The 
same is true of aerial navigators. Both 
pilot and navigator (many times they 
are identical) are of equal importance 
in safeguarding the travellers by air. 


There are at the present time at 
least three aircraft companies in the 
process of organization, that will have 
a capital investment of more than two 
millions of dollars each. The routes 
planned are New York to Chicago, in 
two cases, and New York to San Fran- 
cisco, is the other proposed air route. 
In all cases the organizers are men of 
financial standing and integrity, and 
have drawn about themselves the lead- 
ing pioneers of aviation, to insure their 
success. 


Everyone knows the uses for aircraft 
—even the children realize that the 
fastest means of transportation today 
lie in the aeroplane. But the general 
public has not realized the infinite 
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pleasure of sitting in comfort and ease 
in the palaces that nestle in the cloud 
lanes of the sky. 


The dreams of long ago for the 
flight of man are realized—out of the 
silvery tissue of man’s imaginative 
dreams has come the reality in form of 
broad white sturdy wings, that balance 
their palatial cabin of mahogany and 
silver—and in its haven of comfort 
we can travel in the luxury that would 
be the livid envy of ancient jewelled 
kings. 


NEWS TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


The Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., are de- 
signers and constructors of Seaplanes, Aero- 
planes, Amphibians, Flying Boats, etc. Head 
Office—Hayes, Middlesex. Works—Hayes, 
Middlesex, and Hamble, Southampton, Eng- 
land. The first transatlantic flight from 
East to West was accomplished by Com. 
Sacadura Cabral and Capt. Gago Coutinho 
on a Fairey from Portugal to Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil. All machines are fitted with Fairey 
Patent Variable Camber Wings, giving high 
performance and low landing speed. Fairey 
Series III Load Carrying Seaplane carries 
3,100 Ibs. of useful load with one 360 h.p. 
engine. The full load was lifted from the 
sea in mid-Atlantic. Speed with full load, 
83 knots. Landing speed with full load, 43 
knots. 


The Rolls-Royce, 15 Condiut St., Lon- 
don, England—Latest successes: First in 
the King’s Cup Race (9th September, 1922). 
Sir Samuel Instone’s De Haviland 4a Ma- 
chine with 360 h.p. Rolls-Royce “Eagle” 
Engine. First in the Royal Air Force Han- 
dicap Avro-Aldershot Bomber with Rolls- 
Royce “Condor” Engine. Previous  suc- 
cesses: Across the Atlantic (without a stop), 
1,890 miles. England to Australia—11,500 
miles. England to South Africa—6,281 


miles. England to Sweden (and back), 2,450 
miles. Across the South Atlantic—3,822 
miles. England to Constantinople—2,160 
miles. England to Finland—1,100 miles. 


England to Warsaw—1,050 miles. 


Ten Weeks of too Per Cent Perform- 


ance on All Three Divisions of the Trans- 


Continental Air Mail Service stands as 
the record to date. A radio from Iowa City 
reporting a default on account of bad weath- 
er ended the longest period of perfect flying 
the air mail has made. From the second 
week in July through the third week in Sep- 
tember every mail plane left its field accord- 
ing to schedule and the mail was carried the 
entire way to the destination by air. Each 
plane carries from 400 to 500 pounds of mail 
containing approximately 20,000 letters~ on 
each trip. For the last year 92 per cent. per- 
formance was made by the air mail. 
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Major General Mason M. Patrick, Chief 
of Air Service, Wires Aeronautical 
Digest: “Official flying time C-2, 67 hours, 
24 minutes.” The route was via Ohio and 
Texas points—which increased the direct 
mileage between Washington and San Fran- 
cisco. Note: A complete report of this great 
flight across the American Continent will be 
published in the November issue of AErRO- 
NAUTICAL Dicest.—Ed. 


Capt. Hinton Asks New Outfit for His 
Seaplane. The wait will delay him three 
weeks, on his flight from New York to Rio 
Janeiro (Haiti Special). 


Edsell Ford Has Deposited $10,000 to 
guarantee the prize money to be distributed 
among entrants in the aviation flight to be 
held at Detroit in October. 


The New Seaplane “Wilbur Wright” 
will be used at the Detroit meet as a pylon 
station above a U. S. Cruiser, to report po- 
sitions of the airplanes at the far points in 
the triangular course. 


General Electric Company are demon- 
strating a large searchlight and mirror which 
they have just completed and think it will 
be the beginning of land lighthouses for 
night use of airplanes. Light beam was seen 
at 65 miles distant. 


Lieut. Fuller and Wife are making 
vacation visit in Vincent Astor’s mono-sea- 
plane. The trip from New York to Bar 


Harbor was made in four and three-quarter 
hours actual flying time. 


One Thousand British Airmen Have 
Arrived at Constantinople. 


London.—There is now being built for the 
Air Ministry the first flying stores and work- 
shop ever constructed in this country. The 
machine has a large fuselage and is to be 
used to carry spare parts with operating air 
fleets. This will avoid the necessity of an 
airplane having to return to headquarters to 
obtain the requisite spare parts for repairs 
when some slight trouble has developed, or 
as an alternative, having to make a forced 
landing. 

If a pilot, when flying on maneuvers; de- 
velops “trouble” of some sort, he will signal 
to the flying workshop which will carry spare 
parts of the type that are being used by the 
unit. The two machines will then alight in 
some suitable place where the necessary work 
can be done. | 

As soon as the first flying workshop is 
completed and satisfactorily tested, a number 
of similar craft will be built. 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


London.—In a recent article it was pointed 
out that a World Flight Trust was a pos- 
sibility, in view of the commercial aspect, 
the great expense involved and the oppor- 
tunities to make money out of cinema, news- 
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paper, and lecturing rights. Partial realiza- 
tion of the idea already has come. The sec- 
retary of the Royal Aero Club has just in- 
formed the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor that the organization of the 
attempt to be made by Captain Macintosh, 
Captain McCloughrey, and Captain Tymms 
is to be through a private limited company. 


Shares are not to be disposed of through 
appeal to the general public, but among those 
interested in British aviation; and it is not 
with the object of distributing a loss so much 
as that of sharing a profit. The method is 
not so modern as might at first thought 
seem: did not the merchant adventurers of 
old resort to the private company method of 
“raising the wind’? 

For this venture the capital needed is about 
£15,000. Return is quite reasonably looked 
for in the sale of newspaper rights, remu- 
neration for articles, cinema rights, and pro- 
ceeds of lecture tours. 


—Special from Monitor Bureau. 


Chicago. — This will become the 
headquarters of the airplane mail service 
in the United States, and letters will be car- 
ried from New York to San Francisco in 
28 hours as a result of contracts for con- 
struction to be let here by Col. Paul Hen- 
derson, second assistant Postmaster General, 
who has arrived from Washington to super- 
vise personally the start of the project. 


—Special from Monitor Bureau. 
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The Barron organization, by which Barron’s is written, edited and published, originates 
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Facts About Flying 


from 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 


USES TO WHICH AIRCRAFT CAN BE PUT 
National 
National Defense (Army, Navy, Marine Corps) 
Air Mail 
Forest Patrol 
Coast Guard 
Customs and Revenue Service 
Agricultural Survey 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Scientific Observation 
Warning and Relief in Time of Disaster 


Civic 
City Planning 
Road and Building Construction 
Rail and Water Terminal Problems 


Fire and Police Zoning 
Park Improvement 


Commercial 


Passenger Service 

Freight Transportation 

Messenger Service in Banking 
Surveying 

Aerial Photography 

Engineering 

Collection and Dissemination of News 
Advertising and Publicity | 
Sport and Pleasure 

Commuting 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIES FOR CIVILIAN 


AVIATION 

Country 1921 

AS ERS ie A eaaiae Fae an eg £54,000 

I a oe a a. ss « Ghee ee eRe 1,600,000 francs 

MNO CNICIUAMER 6. bc asc. oe ec ce 3,200,000 kr. 

|S Se en aan eee oe 31,700,000 francs 

Germany Ree ey 21,000,000 marks 
(proposed ) 

rene Trae es a. be. . 05 TR. £81,000 

ee PONE Fe os 6 SG REA ia ae 4,500,000 lire 

0 TE oe R10 1) OR oS a 50,000 ‘yen 

mretnertamas «72. ai ee ee es 200,000 f1. 

meOembtatinn . © atts oo oe ok SEs a es he 6,500,000 leis. 


(There is no subsidy in the United States. ) 
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DATA ON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 


Number of Plants, Production and Experi- 

SN ary oa ee ke Sn Ew RS 25 
SUSVGRORT | I re ee es a ee $10,000,000 
Number of Persons Employed ............ 5,000 
States in which Plants are Located: 

New York 
Ohio 

Kansas 
Rhode Island 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
California 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Number of Trades Required in Aircraft 
CRTRO OI aes Go ns dua dine ks 0 02nd 72 


PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS REQUIRED IN 


AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 
Steel 


Aluminum and its Alloys 
Copper 

Many kinds of woods 

Cotton and linen fabric 

Dope, paints, varnishes and glue 
Leather 

Rubber 


AIRCRAFT BOMB BATTLESHIPS 


Beginning June 21 and ending July 21, 1921, 100 miles 
off the Virginia Capes, airplanes of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps attacked and sank warships of the latest 
design, ranging in type from submarine, destroyer, and 
light cruiser to dreadnought. The submarine went down in 
16 minutes, the destroyer in 19 minutes, the light cruiser 
in 35 minutes from the time the first 600 pound bomb 
was dropped, and the dreadnought 21% minutes after the 
first 2,000 pound bomb was launched from the airplanes. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS IN 


U. S. 1921 
Estimated Number of Aircraft in Operation... 1,200 


Estimated Total Mileage ...............4.. 6,500,000 
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Estimated Number of Persons Flown....... 250,000 
Operators Making Reports ..............2.. 125 
Equipment of these operators (No. Machines). 500 to 600 
Mileage Flown by These Operators.......... 2,907,245 
Number of Passengers Carried by ‘These 
Opera Worse s Ss Fei ae a & 122,512 
Pounds of Freight Carried by These Operators. 123,227 
Number of Flights by Operators............ 130,736 
Average Duration of Flights ............... 21 min 
Average Charge per Short Flight............ $9.00 
Average Charge per Mile, Inter-City Flight... 59 
Average Charge per Pound of Freight....... idd 
States in Which Operations were Carried on.... 34 


Operators reporting as above, had in 1921, but 146 
Air Terminals for seaplanes and airplanes. Only sixteen 
of the 146 were publicly owned or controlled. 


FACTS ABOUT THE AIR MAIL 
Length of New York-San Francisco 


Rote... S54 cas Se eee 2,680 miles 
Number of Airplanes in Service...... 80 
Miles flown with mail since inception 

of service, May 15, 1918 to Decem- 

ber 3); AGZE eis os eee en mee 3,053,026 


Percentage of Performance Since 
Pater oS. obo aaa ea te ea ees 87.96 
Pounds of Mail Carried Since Incep- 
tion Sooo Vs te ee eee ee 2,499 643 
Approximate Total Number of Letters 
Carried 20.0. os oa oe ee 100,000,000 
During twelve months ending July 18, 1922, the U. S. 


Air Mail Service operated without a serious accident. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FOREST PATROL 
Season 192 1—California, Oregon and Washington 


Total Number of Fires Reported..... 1,248 
Number of Fires Reported First by Air 

Pattol (0. o...«s snes Sf3 
Number of Fires Reported by Radio. . peenerae 
Communication Efficiency ........... 67.39% 
Accuracy. of ‘Locitiog iis Go) Fe: 91.12% 


AIRCRAFT APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED 
STATES AND FOREIGN 


United States 1921 
Sie REM PO Paco oo os oe a ee ee $1,250,000 
Arty Pat etvice . 30 SOAS 19,200,000 
Naval Ase. Sevier. .5 ok. canes. 13,413,431 
National Advisory Committee for 

Actoneines ©. 4 Se 200,000 

$34,063,431 


Foreign 1921 
Argentina ....$.igs5is eee $271,263.17 
Se Yao. ae ee ea 22,000,000 francs 
CMRAGEs. 2... Goaceeelee ee eee $1,625,000 
PRG Ss ge ae Ge eee eee $500,000 
Ceeche-Shovakia’ 3353055 $20 ec 6,800,000 kr. 
GHD occ. . co ER a eee eee $10,970.76 
ERURGOT . ..:. - Maaete ¢ og hae esiee 20,000 sucres 
isreat Britain * sao oe et es £19,033,400 
prea (2972): Seis win mane as eal 436,000,000 francs 
NT Ns co vig ts CR ee he CS 64,760,000 lire 
NE i635 ks. RRO ees eee ee ake 43,000,000 yen 
meee 6. ad. SR aR SS ha ee 6,000,000 pesos 
0 eS Pee Fore ne Cee ae peer soem $500,000 
Portuguese East Arica... 2.23.4: 100,000 escudes 
NNER 58 oe AS gue ae 35,000,000 leis 
ON BERS Glee oe Scr hne ts Ah Deri een hace 12,000,000 dimars 


SIGNIFICANT STEPS IN AVIATION 


On December 17, 1903, Orville Wright, in a biplane 
designed and constructed by his brother Wilbur and him- 
self, equipped with a 16h. p. motor, also of their design 
and construction, made the first successful flight in a mo- 
tor-driven flying craft—12 sec., at 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

Orville Wright, an American, was the first man in the 
world to fly in a heavier-than-air machine. In the cal- 
endar year 1921, in the United States alone, nearly a 
quarter of a million people were carried by air. 

On November 13, 1908, Wilbur Wright established 
what was then a world’s altitude record of 82 feet. 

On September 28, 1921, Lieut. J. Macready, U. S. Air 
Service, in an American designed and constructed bi- 
plane, equipped with a 400 h. p. Liberty motor, ascended 
35,563 feet over Dayton, Ohio. 

On September 21, 1908, Wilbur Wright, in France, es- 
tablished a world’s record speed of 27:2 miles an hour. 

On November 3, 1921, Bert Acosta, in a Curtiss-Navy 
Racer with a Curtiss C 12 motor, established a new world’s. | 
record for speed on a closed circuit, at the Pulitzer race in 
Omaha, flying at the rate of 176.7 miles an hour the en- 
tire course of 150 miles. © 

Santos Dumont, in a flight in France, on November 12, 
1906, astounded the world by making what was then the 
unparalleled duration record of 21 seconds, 

Pilots Stinson and Bertraud, in a Larsen monoplane, 
remained aloft at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, on De- 
cember 30, 1921, for 26 hours and 19 minutes and 35 sec- 
onds, thus breaking all records. 

The fourth world’s record in aviation for the year 1921 
also went to American craft and an American pilot. David 
McCulloch, with three passengers, climbed to 19,500 feet 
in a Loening monoplane air yacht, Liberty motored, at 
Port Washington, Long Island, on August 16, 1921. 
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Get any one of these 


4 GREAT BOOKS 


with a year’s subscription 
to the 


Aeronautical Digest 


and save money. | 


THE AIRPLANE ENGINE 


By LIONEL S. MARKS 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University 
454 pages, 6x9; 349 illustrations 

The author presents in this book a treatment of the air- 
plane engine that is so thorough and detailed that it will be 
accepted at once as the standard work in this field. 

It is the first adequate discussion of airplane engine design 
and construction to be published in this country. 

The book formulates existing knowledge of the functioning 
of the airplane engine and its auxiliaries and discusses the 
essential constructive details of those engines whose excellence 
has resulted in their survival. The detailed working drawings 
and diagrams are of special value. 


Sent with 1 year’s subscription to Aeronautical Digest, for 
$6.00, postpaid. 


THE AEROPLANE SPEAKS 


By H. BARBER, A.F.Ae.S. 
(Capt., Royal Flying Corps) - 

Written in dialogue form to help the ordinary man to 
understand the aeroplane and the joys and troubles of its 
pilot. 

Contains lucid and clearly illustrated chapters on flight, 
stability and control, rigging, propellers and maintenance, 
together with a glossary of aeronautical terms and thirty- 
five photographs of various types of aeroplanes and their 
development from the first practical flying machine. 

This book has been adopted by the U. S. Government for 
use in the instruction of aviators. 


Sent with one year’s subscription to Aeronautical Digest 
for $3.00, postpaid. 


AIRCRAFT HANDBOOK 


By FRED H. COLVIN | 
Editor American Machinist, and Henry F. Colvin, Mem. 
Franklin Institute. Second edition, 415 pages, pocket size, 
flexible; 201 illustrations. 
A new revised and enlarged edition of Colvin’s “Aircraft 
Mechanics’ Handbook.” This new edition contains informa- 
tion not available for publication during the war. 


The book is a collection of facts and suggestions concern- 
ing the construction, operation and care of planes, motors 
and instruments. 


It gives a good general knowledge of the principles of plane 
and motor design and shows how both planes and motors are 
assembled, cared for and repaired. 


Sent with 1 year’s subscription to Aeronautical Digest for 
$4.00, postpaid. 


LEARNING TO FLY IN 
THE U. S. ARMY 


A Manual of Aviation Practice 


By E. N. FALES, B.S., 

Aero Mechanical Engineer, Signal Corps, U. S. A., formerly 
Assistant Professor of Aeronautics, University of Illinois. 
188 pages, pocket size, illustrated, flexible binding. 

A non technical manual on the elementary principles of flying. 


CONTENTS.—I.—History of Aviation. JII.—Types of Military Airplanes 
and Uses. III.—-Principles of Flight. IV.—Flying the Airplane. V.—Cross- 
country Flying. VI.—The Rigging of Airplanes—Nomenclature. VII.—Ma- 
terials of Construction. VIII.—Erecting Airplanes. IX.—Truing up the 
Fuselage. X.—Handling Airplanes in the Field and at the Bases Previous 
to and After Flight. XI.—Inspection of Airplanes. 


Sent with 1 year’s subscription to Aeronautical Digest for 
$2.50, postpaid. 


‘Any one of these books, together with a subscription to AERONAUTICAL DIGEST 


for one year, at the price of the book alone 


Aeronautical Digest Publishing Corporation 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


AERONAUTICAL DIGEST 


for Every Aviator 


FLYING GUIDE and LOG BOOK 


By BRUCE EYTINGE 


Honorary Lieutenant, Royal Air Force 
Pilot, Captain, Aerial Police Reserve, New York City 
Member, Aero Club of America 


With a Foreword by 


H. M. Hickam 


Major, Air Service; Chief, Information Group, A. S. A.; 
Member, Aero Club 6f America 


This book contains valuable information for the 
aviator, as well as for those who are interested in, and 
helping to develop, commercial aviation. 


In addition to giving many helpful hints for avi- 


ators, the author has included a complete list of 
Federal, municipal and private landing fields through- 
out the country, with their location, dimensions and 
the characteristic nature of surrounding buildings or 
other structures. 


150 pages. 434 by 7%. 38 illustrations, including many photographs of.7.. . 


landing fields throughout the country; and a 24-page Pilot’s Log Book for ~* 
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Machine, Motor and Flying. Cloth, $2.50. 


AERONAUTICS 


By Epwin Bipwett Witson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematical Physics in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Covers, those portions of dynamics both rigid and 
fluid, which are fundamental in aeronautical engineer- 
ing. The author pre-supposes some knowledge of 
calculus. 


265 pages. 6 by 9. 31 figures. Cloth, $4.00. 


DYNAMICS OF THE AIRPLANE 
By KennetH P. Witttams, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Indiana University. 


Most of the questions treated in this book have 
some interest for anyone familiar with the field of 
aeronautics. 


138 pages. 6 by 9. 50 figures. Cloth, $2.50. 


CHARTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR 
AERONAUTS AND AVIATORS 
By the late A. LAwreNcE Rortcu, S.B., A.M., and 
ANDREW PALMER, A.M. 


These charts, the first of their kind adopted to the 
use of airmen, contain invaluable information in a 
practical form for aeronauts and aviators. 


24 full-page charts with descriptions. 1114 by 
914. Cloth, $2.00. 
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AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 


FOR 1922 


Published by Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 


250 Pages Text; 40 Pages Illustrations; 40 Pages 
Aircraft and Engine Drawings 


Be TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I Review of Commercial Aviation During the Year—Aircraft 
Demonstrate Practical Utility—Significance of Aircraft Bat- 
tleship Demonstrations—Air Law in Sight—Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce Orwanrmed:: 5.65 o.deeia ecis ba ke cee 

II Problems of Aerial Transportation—Capital, Terminals, Reli- 
ability—-Needs Which Can Be Met Through Aerial Law— 
Report to Secretary of Commerce on Safety in Flight........ 

III The Air Demonstrates Its Command of the Sea—The Battle- 
ship Bombing and Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 

IV Review of Aeronautics Throughout the World, Nation by 
EOIN io inacd so GRAM ae le 6 Ae Re We Oa ek le es Dae se 

V Technical Progress in Aircraft Construction During the Year. 
VT: A Ss SI on ic. 5 hs ihe Meteo A oe o's he i a 
HISTORICAL Tele: Oe kes bake ee 6 RN eee wane <b aes 


APPENDIX 
Embracing Every Fact Concerning American Aeronautics 


Commercial Section: Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc.; Manufac- 
turers Aircraft Association, Inc. 

U. S. Air Service, War Department: Organization; Officers on Duty in Washington; 
Army Corps Areas and Departments; Stations and Activities. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department: Organization; Officers on Duty in Washing- 
ton; Officers with the Fleets; Naval Air Stations. 

Marine Corps, Navy Department: Organization; Officers; Aviation Stations. 

Strength of U. S. Air Forces (Army, Navy, Marine Corps); Diplomatic Service of the 
U. S.; Air Attaches, War Department; Air Attaches, Navy Department; Diplomatic Service 
to the U. S.; Foreign Air Attaches; Aeronautical Board; Personnel and Committees; Helium 
Board; Board of Surveys and Maps; Department of Interior. 

Aircraft Appropriations, Foreign; Aircraft Appropriations, U. S.; Military; Naval, 
Postal; Aircraft Production Cost, 1917-1918; Foreign Subsidies for Civilian Aviation; Arma- 
ment Conference Report on Aircraft. 

Air Mail Service, Post Office Department: Executives; Air Mail Fields; Transconti- 
nental Controls; Planes in Service; Consolidated Statement of Performances, May 15, 1918 
—Deec. 31, 1921; Forest Fire Patrol, Department of Agriculture; National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; Organization; Summary of Report; Presidents Letter of Transmittal; 
Customs Regulations, Treasury Department; Public Health Service, Treasury Department; 
Aircraft Imports and Exports; Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce; Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Automotive Division, Department of Commerce; Air Law 
Section: Wadsworth, Bill, creating Bureau of Civilian Aeronautics in Department of Com- 
merce; Fake Stock Warning, National Vigilance Committee; Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; Aircrait Insurance; National Aircraft Underwriters Association; Colleges and 
Schools Offering Courses in Aeronautics; Landing Fields and Air Terminals; Chronology for 
1921; Remarkable Aeronautical Performances, 1920; Worlds Records, 1921; Trade Index. 


AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1922 
Price $3.20 Postpaid 


Aeronautical Digest Publishing Corporation 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Let us quote you on a “‘Belle Isle’’ hull for your 
Marine converted aviation motor. 
BELLE ISLE ENGINE CO. 


(Builders of the Belle Isle Bearcat) 
Detroit, Mich. 


For Sale © 


Patent No. 1423364 on non-blurred pictures 
aerial camera mounts 


Address J. Sharpe, H. Q. Co., 13th Engineers, 


Camp Humphreys, Va. 


TO AEROPLANE OWNERS! 


If you need a reliable pilot for your new 
machine, ask INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT, Aeronautical Digest, which will put 
you in communication with the best to be had. 


ANSALDO MODEL A—300-C 
Six-seater Aerial Transport Plane, $7,000. 


Address Box 3, Aeronautical Digest, 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 


IF YOUAREA COMPANY HAVING FIRST CLASS 


flying facilities, or conduct a flying school for 
pilots or the general.public and are not repre- 
sented in Aeronautical Digest you are losing 
money. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS WANTED 


in all principal cities to represent Aeronautical 
Digest. Liberal commission. Write for par- 
ticulars to Aeronautical Digest, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS WANTED 


in every community to represent Aeronautical 
Digest. Write for particulars of the big drive. 
Aeronautical Digest, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


THE AEROPLANE ENGINE 


by Lionel S. Marks, discusses the details of 
construction and the best types of engines on 
the market. Sent together with a year’s sub- 
scription to Aeronautical Digest for the price 
of the book alone.—Prepaid—$6.00. 
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Fokker 


Netherland Aircraft Corp. 
286 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


H. BARBER 


Aeronautical Consultant and Underwriter 
Est. London 1908 
Design, Construct on 
Organization, Inspections 
Specifications and Contracts Reports, Lay-outs, Data 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW. YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1185 Cablegrams: AVBAR, New York 


FOR SALE 


New M.F. Flying Boat without engine—$675. 


Box 2, Aeronautical Digest 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


SEVERAL FIRST CLASS MACHINES 


brand new, can be had at very low cost. Write to 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Aeronautical Digest 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Companies operating passenger flying routes 


- can immeasurably increase their business by 


using space in Aeronautical Digest. Write for 
rate card. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Aeronautical Digest Corporation 


Write for information regarding where to buy 
all classes of Aeronautical equipment. 


USED SHIPS 


In first class condition ready to fly as well as new motors, 
new landing gear, new wheels, propellers, etc. to be had 
very cheap. Address: 


Box 5, Aeronautical Digest 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


This space for sale at $5.00 
per issue. 
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NAPIER 


Aero Engines 


Have made civil aviation 


reliable, safe 


“T feel sure you will be interested to 
hear of my experience. with the 450 
h.p. Napier Engine wmstalled in the 
Supermarine Flying Boat, with which 
I won the Schneider Cup at Naples on 
August 12th. 

The conditions were all against us. 
The heat: was intense, even for Italy, 
and I had to get off first, and therefore 
had no opportunity of nursing the 
Napier. 

After the machine had undergone 
its six hours’ seaworthiness test, the 
engine started at first turn, and al- 
though I ran it at a very high speed, 
there was complete absence of vibra- 
on and I experienced no trouble at 
all. 

During the whole strenuous race the 
engine never faltered, and afterwards 
was ticking over as sweetly as cver.” 


H. C. Biard 


Mr. H. C. Biard, whilst 
flying a Napier Super- 
marine at Naples, se- 
cured for Great Britain 
the International Fly- 
ing Boat Trophy. 


and comfortable. 


“T want to write and say how much 
of my success in winning this strenu- 
ous race for the second year in suc- 
cession with the Gloucestershire Ma- 
chine was due to the Napicr Engine. 

I have now been flying the Napier 
for some years, and each time I fly 
it I like it better—it is a perfect en- 
gine. 

In this year’s Aerial Derby I had 
the engine running at 2,250 revs. p.m. 
for the whole course of 200 miles, and 
she was wonderful. Smoothly and 
without any vibration she seemed capa- 
ble of running for ever at this high 


speed.” 
J. Herbert James 


Mr. J. H. James has, on 
the last two successive 
years, piloted the 
Napier Gloucestershire 
machine to victory in 
the Aerial Derby. 


NAPIER 


The PROVED Best 


D. NAPIER & SON, Led., 


14, New Burlington Street, W. |. 


Works: Acton, London, 
Wid: 
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THE BOOK OF THE SKY || RATE OF CLIMB 


subject—‘‘meteorology” sounds dry to most of 


us—into one of unending possibilities for the 
lover of beauty. The beauty and wonder of the | | 


aerial ocean overhead, the fairylike or awesome 
vistas of cloudland, are only beginning to be 
realized since the development of aircraft. This 
is the subject which the author presents in a 
fresh, romantic and adventurous light, and with 
an enthusiasm which reveals it as full of exhila- 


| By M. LUCKIESH 


Director of Applied Science 
Nela Research Laboratories 


Price, $3.50 681 Fifth Ave. 
Postdge extra . e. DUTTON & COMPANY NEW YORK 


PIONEER INST ME 
NT COMPA 
BROOKLY wy 


The Song 


“King of the Air” 


published in this issue, was composed by Mr. CLINT 
R. CARPENTER, Secretary of The Aeronautical Di- 
gest Publishing Corporation. A copy of this song 
will be mailed free with each yearly subscription to The use of the Pioneer Rate of Climb Indicator 


Aeronautical Digest, or on receipt of sixty .cents. | assures maximum possible flying efficiency under 
Address: all conditions. 


Write for Further Information 


The Aeronautical Digest 


Publishing Corporation PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York, New York 136 HAVEMEYER ST. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


Seal - 
om, AREAS y re og a, © 
VIER a ne gta 


(Ready for Garage) 


The 
New Longren 


—is scientifically designed for the indi- 
vidual owner. With its side by side seat 
for two, its pleasing appearance, its 
super-efficient performance, low operat- 
ing cost and folding wings for housing, 
it is the extremely practical utility air- 
plane for which you have been waiting. 


State Distributor’s Territories Available 
For Further Information Write 


The 
Longren Aircraft Corp. 


Dept. 101 
Topeka, Kansas 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL AERO CONGRESS 
will by held at DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DURING THE NATIONAL AIRPLANE RACES 
OCTOBER 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1922 


One —Aviation is the new great arm of the national defense, and you as an American 
are vitally interested in developing this powerful weapon to defend your country 
and your home. The nation that commands the air shall control the surface on 
land and sea. 


Two —tThe science of flight is your new medium of travel and transport. You must follow 
its progress if you are awake to the new era in communication. 


Three—The greatest number of new and modern planes ever assembled at a flying event 
will give you first hand information about the remarkable development of aircraft. 


Four —Representatives of the National Air Association, the Aero Club of America, and © 
hundreds of prominent men are co-operating in the preliminary work of the 
Second National Aero Congress. | 


Five —The Second National Aero Congress is called to create an American aeronautic 
association which shall represent your thought and echo your voice here and 
abroad, in all fields of business and in the halls of your Municipal, State and 
National legislatures. 


Six —You will have an active part in drafting the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
great representative organization. Your hand shall help write its policies, your 
efforts control its activities. 


Seven—An Advance Committee on Organization is preparing an elaborate program for 
your consideration and approval. 


Eight —Local committees are at work on details of the congress, to the end that your visit 
to Detroit may be replete with activities combining entertainment with conven- 
tion business. 


Nine —Reunions of flying squadrons are being held. Meet your buddies at the Second 
National Aero Congress. 


Ten —Reduced railroad rates have been obtained. Your ticket agent can explain those 
details. Reservations can be arranged for you at Detroit’s leading hotels where 
you will meet your co-workers and friends in aviation, and make acquaintances 
among the new arrivals in this constantly growing force, which believes, with 
Orville Wright, that “America, the birthplace of aviation, should lead the world 
in flight.” 


For further details write 


The Advance Committee on Organization 


SECOND NATIONAL AERO CONGRESS 


4612 Woodward Avenue, ~ 307 Mills Building, 
DETROIT, MICH. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* 


PRESIDENT 


CHARLES J, GLIDDEN (FRG S) 


E 
Masor U. S. A. (R) ORGANIZED TO ADVANCE AERONAUTICS 


AND ENCOURAGE THE USE OF AIRCRAFT 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
VICE-PRES. AND TREAS. 


Davivo W. MacGowan 


SECRETARY 342 MADISON AVENUE 


Joun H. Servis NEW YORK 


CaBLE Appress: ‘‘AEROBOARD”’ 


The World’s Board of Aeronautical Commissioners, Inc., was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
March 24, 1921. The organization is represented by a Commissioner in the following places: 


. Arabia Celebes Egypt India Netherlands India Portugal Tahiti 
Argentine Ceylon England and Wales Indo-China New Brunswick Prince Edward Island Tasmania 
Algeria China Finland Italy New Foundland Quebec Tranevaal 
Azores Chile France Jamaica New Zealand Queensland Trinidad 
Barbados Colombia Great Britain Japan Nicaragua Rumania say 
Bermuda Costa Rico Greece Corea Norway Salvador Tunisia 
Brazil Cuba Guatemala Liberia 4 Nova Scotia Scotland Turkey 
British Columbia Czecho-Slovakia Guiana, British Macao Orange Free State Siam United States 
Belgium Denmark Guiana, Dutch Malaya Panama Siberia Uruguay 
Bolivia Dominion Republic Haiti Malta Paraguay South Australia Venezuela 
Bulgaria Durban Hawaii Manitoba Peru Spain Victoria 
Burma East Africa, British Holland Martinique Philippines Sweden Western Australia 
Canary Islands East Africa, Portuguese Honduras Mesopotamia Poland Switzerland Western Samoa 
Cape Colony Ecuador Hong Kong Mexico Porto Rico Syria Zanzibar 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD'S BOARD OF 
AERONAUTICAL COMMISSIONERS, INC. 


March 24, 1921 
to date 


Oct. 10, 1919 
June 13, 1920 


8 Mos.. 3 days. 


The President of the World’s Board of Aeronautical 
Commissioners, Inc., on a third journey around the world, 
acted as Executive Secretary of a Commission spreading 
aeronautical information. 

On this journey 29 Commissioners were appointed in 
as many countries and colonies visited, leading business 
and professional men, to represent the aeronautical move- 
ment, 

March 24, 1921 

Under the laws of the State of New York there was in- 
corporated the World’s Board of Aeronautical Commis- 
sioners, Inc. 


By correspondence through the State Department of the 
United States and with the American Consuls, and other- 
wise, the Board of Commissioners has been increased to 
II2 in 100 countries and colonies of the world,—a strong 
influential body of men. 


By the Governors of States, and in some instances the 
Chambers of Commerce in the larger cities and through 
other channels, State Chairmen have been nominated in 
the States of the Union. 

The State Chairmen have nominated County Chairmen. 

The County Chairmen have nominated Local Chairmen 
Over 2,000 nominations in the United States, representing 
over II,000 cities and towns. 


To increase the strength of the organization and further the objects of incorporation, a board of prominent men is 
being created throughout the World known as Chairmen, representing the States, Counties, Cities and Towns of the 
United States, and the Provinces, Districts, Cities and Towns of the World. : 


The large body of commissioners and chairmen will be able to bring to the attention of the people in their respective 
communities the value of a complete air service as a factor in the World’s Progress and in the making for perpetual 


peace. 


When the organization is completed, it is estimated there will be 


100 Countries and Colonies of the World represented by 
125 Commissioners. 
In the United States 
14,000 Chairmen 
100,000 Members 


Throughout the World 
100,000 
1,000,000 


A large and influential membership in an International Organization will be valuable in securing proper landing fields 
and ports, establishing air routes throughout the World under such regulation as will make the navigation of the air 
safe and practical at all times. 

The organization will offer cash prizes to encourage the use of aircraft and when the people become interested the 
demand will increase as it did for the automobile following the touring events which did much to create this demand 
and cause the building of good roads. 

The organization is not competitive but co-operative with all interested to advance aeronautics. 

You are invited to become a member of this Aeronautical Organization by making application to the Local Chairman, 
or to The World’s Board of Aeronautical Commissioners, Inc.. Application to be accompanied by check or money 
order for $3.00 which includes the membership fee and dues for one year; also a copy of Aeronautical Digest which will 


be mailed to you monthly. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


David W. Magowan, Treasurer, 
342 Madison Avenue, Room 2009, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
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I enclose herewith check (or money order) for $3.00 membership fee and dues and hereby apply for membership 


in The World’s Board of Aeronautical Commissioners, Inc. 


the Aeronautical Digest to be issued monthly. 


Members residing outside the United 
States and Canada, add $1.00 to 
cover extra postage. 


(Name in full)...... 
(Complete address)...... 


Two dollars of this fee is for one year’s subscription for 
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Advertise 
Your Products in 


The World’s Most Comprehensive 


Aeronautical Magazine 


Aeronautical. 
- Digest 


This issue contains 9 Special Feature Articles em- 
bracing World Aeronautical activities. 


Also 10 special departments dealing in detail with 
various phases of aviation, and the latest aeronautical news 
from the following Countries and Colonies of the World. 


Africa Denmark India — Russia 
Argentine Finland Italy Spain 
Austria France Japan Sweden 
Australia Germany Java aa 
Switzerland 

Belgium Greeces Morocco feo ideas 
Belgian Congo Great Britain Near East Tr ‘yee 

ot Guiana (Dutch) Nicaragua pater 
Canada aiti Norway Turkey 
China Holland Portugal Umited States 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


See Page 160 for Particulars 


AERONAUTICAL DIGEST PUBLISHING CORP. 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


